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TRANSUE STAMPINGS 


ie automobile’s country cousin — 
the tractor—is as sleek and stylish nowadays 


as its streamlined city relative. 


Partly because tractor manufacturers 
are utilizing more than ever the versatility 
of pressed steel—not only securing pleasing 


design but also eliminating awkward weight 





without sacrificing necessary strength. 


@ Proving these points, Transue 
presents here the graceful radiator 
shell recently designed and pro- 
duced for one of the country’s 
popular and progressive 
tractor companies. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Opportunity’s Door Open 


Editor’s Note: From homeless immi- 
grant boy lacking education and with 
the bitterness of his experiences in the 
World war still in his heart, up in 15 
years to the position of general man- 
ager, Lincoln Engineering Co., Detroit, 
is the story of Jonathan Kludt. In this 
autobiographical sketch he contrasts con- 
ditions and the opportunities for advance- 
ment in the United States with those in 
Europe. American workers at the _ bot- 
tom of the depression, he says, “were 
still better off than those in most Euro- 
pean countries at the height of a boom.” 


To the Editor: 

I was born in January, 1902, 
“somewhere” in Germany. Mother 
died when I was two; father was a 
lawyer, a busy man with no time for 
anything but business; so I was sent 
to live with friends in East Prussia. 

At the beginning of the war I was 
taken prisoner by invading Russian 
Cossacks. I was then 12. And so, 
as a prisoner, I began a long journey 
to Russia. We rode for a month 
in box cars, 25 people to the car, 30 
cars of prisoners. We slept on 
plank shelves. The journey was un- 
eventful, for sleep was the only 
thing we could do, movement or 
exercise of any kind being impos. 
sible. 


Horrors of Prison Camp 


At my new “home” in Kamishin I 
found a barracks, a large hole in the 
ground with a roof, surrounded by 
an army of guards. Two shelves 
of boards bordering the room and a 
double-decked platform in the cen- 
ter constituted our beds. The only 
light was by oil lamps_ which 
smoked badly and stung our eyes. 
There was no heat; we had to keep 
warm by huddling together. There 
were no toilet facilities, no drinking 
water to speak of. The “soup 
wagon” came once a day to deliver 
a mixture of carrots, potatoes and 
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Jonathan Kludt 


water, a monotonous diet day after 
day. 

Being confined in these abomin- 
able quarters, many prisoners died 
each day. Finally, through the help 
of the Red Cross and the German 
consul some of us obtained a per- 
mit to go out on our own, provid- 
ing we found jobs and would make 
daily reports to the Russian govern- 
ment. 

I was in a new country, unable to 
speak the language, and with no 
parents; so I was fortunate to find 
a job in a sawmill about five miles 
outside the city limits on the Volga 
river. I had to awaken at 4 o’clock 
every morning in order to arrive 
at my job at 6. Work was not over 
until 6 in the evening, twelve hours 
of hard work even for a sturdy boy 
of 12. By the time I got home it 
was about 8 o’clock. 

My work consisted mainly of 
wheeling sawdust and other menial 
tasks, for which I received compen- 
sation amounting to about 25 cents 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


per day. Each day I was required 
to report to army authorities so they 
could keep a constant check on my 
whereabouts. 

There was little opportunity for 
companionship with other boys my 
own age because I needed all the 
rest possible to be able to work the 
next day. The one thing I did have 
was time to think. In my long 
walks to and from work I had a 
chance to visualize and create in my 
mind a plan from which I could 
glean, if not a civilized living, at 
least my own soul-freedom. 

The long trek to the sawmill was 
not on a paved sidewalk with elec- 
tric illumination, it was not even 
a road. To one side, approximately 
150 feet below, was the Volga river, 
at the other side a railroad track. 
There I first learned to “watch my 
step” and, if you watch your step, 
you have to think. 

I was trying to conjure a way to 
earn an easier livelihood, but, being 
a prisoner in a strange country with 
no friends or parents to look after 
me, it seemed almost an impossi- 
bility. 

Revolution Brought Release 

The Russian revolution in 1917 
provided an answer. After the Bol- 
shevik coup, all prisoners were re- 
leased, including those in jails, and 
the country became infested with 
every type of ruffian, and was the 
scene of the bitterest rioting and 
fighting. 

In desperation, I determined to 
work my way back to Germany. I 
found bridges blown to pieces, high 
ways torn to bits and impossible to 
travel. Taking to the woods and 
fields, I slept in farmers’ barns, 
begged food from peasants, often 
did not see a piece of bread for 


(Please turn to Page 72) 








COLD FORGED 


OWN GO COSTS WHEN 


COLD FORGING IS USED 
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The trend to cold forging gathers 
speed every month. Why shouldn’t 
it? Startling economies such as that 
illustrated above are accomplished 
regularly. The product shown is just 
one among hundreds which have been 
switched over to Manville cold forging 
machines. The amazing savings are 
nothing new to Manville. 

Numberless small metal parts of 
symmetrical and irregular shapes are 
being handled. A 14% reduction in 
the cost of stock is usually achieved. 
Scrap is almost always eliminated. 
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MACHINED 







Time and again the production rate 
I d ag tl duct t 
is speeded several hundred per cent. 
The streneth of the finished produc 
rt trength of the f hed product 


is usually greater. 


By all means, investigate this highly 
efficient method of producing small 
parts. Manville engineers will gladly 
apply their experience to your prob- 
lems—without obligation. In addition 
to its complete line of high-speed 
cold headers, Manville manufactures 
equally dependable Bolt Head Trim- 
mers, Screw Thread Rollers and Screw 
Slotters. Write for information. 


E. J. MANVILLE MACHINE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


1209 Swetland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“*10’’—and he pulls the rip cord. He has 
acted with full confidence in the ten-second rule 
for clearing the plane. He also has confidence in 
his chute, made and packed by men who know 
their jobs. 

Confidence must be earned. Rolling mill op- 
erators throughout the world have confidence in 
Morgan Continuous Rolling Mills—earned with 
uniform output, lowered power and maintenance 
costs, earned by Morgan thoroughness in design 
and construction. 








The aviator is part of a system in which noth- 

ing is left to chance. He has been trained to 
respect each detail. He works with men who are 
thinking things through. That’s why his job has 
changed from an adventure to orderly routine. 





MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


WIN THE light of recent agitation for lower prices 
on steel products, it is noteworthy that the iron and 
steel industry in 1937 (p. 27) returned about 7 per 
cent on capital invested. This compared with 10.7 
per cent for industry in general and 20.3 for the au- 
tomobile industry in particular. Net profits of 16 
leading steel companies in 1937 were $193,477,377, 
an increase of 55.7 per cent over 1936. Average net 
profit per ton of ingots produced in 1937 was $4.68 
compared with $3.25 in 1936. Approximately half 
the companies reporting were in the red in the last 
quarter. The steel industry staggers under a terrific 
tax burden. Leading producers in 1937 paid taxes 
aggregating more than half their net profits. 


Stimulus to the purchase of shop equipment was 
provided (p. 32) at the machine and tool progress 
exposition held in Detroit last week in conjunction 
with the convention of the Amer- 
Steel, Tool ican Society of Tool Engineers. 

Representative exhibitors declared 
Trades Gain the show an unqualified success. 

Numerous orders for tools and 
equipment were placed. ... Other favorable devel- 
opments are reflected. While the railroads did not 
get the rate increases they had demanded, they did 
get relief (p. 30) to the extent of an average in- 
crease of 5 to 6 per cent. Railroad buying (p. 75) 
showed an encouraging increase during the past week. 
Due to purchases of steel scrap in the Chicago dis- 
trict, STEEL’S composite of scrap prices (p. 76) is up 
for the first time since the middle of January. 


For the seventeenth time (p. 23) STEEL presents 
the results of its annual survey of the distribution of 
steel by consuming classifications. The automobile 

industry in 1937, for the fifth con- 
secutive year, was steel’s best cus- 
Autos Lead tomer, taking 20.04 per cent of the 
Steel Users total. Following next in order, 
with the percentages they ab- 
sorbed, were buildings 12.32, railroads 11.74, con- 
tainers 8.71, oil, gas and water 5.84, machinery, 4.88, 
agriculture 3.66, all other requirements 12.79... . 
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In 1937 consumption of alloy steels the automotive 
industry (p. 26) ranked first with 59.63 per cent of 
the total. Following next in the percentage ranking 
were railroads 7.01, machine tools 6.75, agriculture 
1.88, exports 1.69, oil 0.94, construction 0.74, ship- 
building 0.37, all other 20.94. 


A standard straight wire galvanizing installation 
with exposure of 65 square feet accumulated 102,792 
pounds of zinc oxide in one year’s operation. This 

was nearly 10 per cent of the zinc 
G ed purchased. To stop such oxide 

alvanizing Ss ee 

losses, as well as to reduce radia- 
Loss Lowered tion losses, a new bath blanket 

(p. 65) has been developed. . 
Low power factor is a penalty on many plants. It 
may be raised (p. 62) by rearranging the loading on 
induction motors or by grouping machines so that 
a single motor drives several units. . New design 
features are embodied in a new 3-phase, alternating- 
current motor (p. 64) having speeds continuously 
variable from zero to maximum. Torque is constant 
thrdughout the speed range and motor speed prac- 
tically independent of the load. 


In grandfather’s day wheeled toys for children 
were made largely of wood. Today they are of steel. 
Made in large volume and variety (p. 48) their pro- 
duction requires accurate press 
Sion) tx work. Model changes are fre- 

quent, necessitating extensive re- 
Wheel Toys tooling programs. ... Low vis- 

cosity lubricants with high film 
strength now are employed on high-speed mills (p. 
90) to conduct away the heat developed by friction. 
. . Use of ram trucks for handling strip steel in coil 
form has helped make the steel industry (p. 55) the 
best present customer for equipment of this type. . 
. . A number of interesting new developments (p. 66) 
are reflected in the field of metal finishing. ... A 
new ball header (p. 69) cold forges steel balls for 
bearings from wire in coils. 





In 1842, when Industry’s problem was 
availability of steel, Ryerson built up large and 
complete stocks. 

Later, when speed gained importance, 
Ryerson developed new, faster methods of hand- 
ling, cutting and shipping. 

Today, when greater uniformity and higher 
quality is needed to meet the requirements of high 
speed automatic machinery and mass production 
methods, Ryerson again is ready with large stocks 
of Certified Steels—steels of known uniform 
high quality. 


Principal products in stock for Imme- 
diate Shipment include—Bars, Struc- 
turals, Shafting, Plates, Alloy Steel, 
lool Steel, Spring Steel, Iron and 
Steel Sheets, Stainless, Babbitt, Strip 
Steel, Welding Rod, Tubing, etc. 


The New Era In Steel 


In addition, a special plan has been devel 
oped for the alloys. Entire heats of alloy steel, 
ideal analyses, grain size, etc., are selected. Bar 
from these heats are accurately identified a 
thoroughly tested. Special data sheets showing th 
chemical analysis, grain size, cleanliness ratin| 
and heat treatment characteristics are preparel 
Ryerson sends this complete data with every shij 
ment of alloy steel. The heat treater then has! 
guide to help him secure the best possible resuli 

Let us send you the new Ryerson Certili 
Steel Book P2 which tells the complete stor 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicaf 


Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Clevelil 


Buffalo, 
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Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey (ili 
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Sharp Upturn in Exports Features 


Finished Steel Distribution 


@ ANALYSIS of finished rolled steel dis- 
tribution for 1937 shows no change in 
the ranking of the four leading con- 
sumers. 

The automotive group holds first place 
by a wide margin, having taken 20.04 
per cent of the total. This is the fifth 
consecutive year in which the motor 
car industry’s consumption has exceed- 
ed 20 per cent. 

Buildings, including furniture, furn- 
ishings, stoves, refrigerators, etc., as 
well as erection materials, framework, 
trim, etc., rank second, having consumed 
12.32 per cent of the total finished steel 
output. Railroads, with 11.74 per cent, 
are in third place—only slightly behind 
buildings. 

Containers, which ranked third during 
several of the worst depression years, 
hold fourth place. This group con- 
sumed 8.71 per cent of the total. 

Fifth place goes to a newcomer in 
the higher ranks of steel consumers. 
Exports, which for many years have 
trailed along in the lower brackets, leaps 
from seventh to fifth with 6.74 per cent. 
This is the highest percentage in any 
year since 1922, when STEEL’s series of 
distribution figures was inaugurated. In 
that year exports accounted for 7.82 per 
cent of the total. 

Other consuming groups, in order of 
rank, are the oil, gas and water group, 
5.84 per cent; machinery, tools and 
equipment (including electrical), 4.88 


per cent; agriculture implements and 
other agricultural uses, 3.66 per cent; 


highways and highway bridges, 1.14 per 
cent; shipbuilding and repair, 0.98 per 
cent; and mining, quarrying and lum- 
bering, 0.55 per cent. Miscellaneous 
and unclassified tonnage accounted for 
10.12 per cent. 

A tonnage exclusive of the foregoing 
and representing 13.28 per cent of the 
total was distributed through jobbers 
and warehouses. This compares with 
14.13 per cent in 1936. The trend of job- 
ber consumption from 1926 to date, as 
shown in the table at the bottom of 
this page, suggests that the percentage 
of finished steel marketed through job- 
bers is highest in the severest years of 
depression and that it eases to slightly 
below the average in years of compara- 
tively good demand. 


The accompanying tables showing dis- 
tribution by tonnage and by percentages 
are derived from reports from 85 com- 
panies. These include all of the integ- 
rated producers of important tonnage 
and most of the non-integrated mills 
which roll their product from purchased 
semifinished steel. Thus the tonnage 
reported to STEEL totals 32,695,349 gross 
tons, which compares with 32,878,270 
gross tons reported in the production 
figures of the American Iron and Steel 
institute. (See p. 28, STEEL, Feb. 14, 
1938. Total production of 37,945,108 
minus 5,066,818 of semifinished equals 








Per Cent of Finished Rolled Steel Taken by Principal Consuming Groups 


1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 

Automotive 20.04 20.87 24.04 20.87 20.95 18.15 14.78 14.10 17.57 17.76 
Buildings 12.32 13.87 13.01 12.70 12.18 16.38 1680 17.80 14.70 15.22 
Railroads 11.74 1133 7.75 1296 8.04 9.09 14.65 16.95 18.44 17.02 
Containers 8.71 844 9.30 868 12.25 10.79 7.90 5.77 4.67 4.56 
Exports ..... 6.74 3.79 385 529 361 331 410 434 483 5.52 
Oil, gas, water 5.84 5.33 4.29 4.97 488 5.50 9.75 948 9.01 7.72 
Machinery 4.88 4.96 437 3.65 363 339 337 380 381 3.48 
Agriculture 3.66 3.57 4.74 242 3.01 2.76 356 451 527 6.34 
All other ..... 12.79 13.71 14.22 14.44 16.54 1451 12.41 11.04 10.65 11.60 
Total ...... 86.72 85.87 85.57 85.98 85.09 83.88 87.32 87.79 88.95 89.22 
Jobbers ...... 13.28 14.13 1443 14.02 14.91 16.12 12.68 12.21 11.05 10.78 

Grand total. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 1 
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1927 
13.34 
14.89 
20.37 
5.21 
5.39 
8.90 
2.79 
4.42 
11.87 
87.18 
12.82 
00.00 


1926 
15.09 
13.10 
22.81 
5.24 
5.29 
9.29 
2.65 
2.70 
13.31 
89.48 
10.52 
100.00 


1925 1924 1923 
14.60 11.37 10.59 
15.26 14.44 13.53 
22.26 27.54 31.02 

4.20 4.96 3.68 

447 589 6.22 

8.03 8.43 10.60 

2.69 3.69 2.63 

3.02 354 2.34 
29.47 20.14 19.39 

100.00 100.00 100.00 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
23 


Distribution of Finished Steel 





= 
1 tailroads aie 
a Cars and locomotives 0.07 4.75 
b Track construction and re- 
pair 86.38 83.23 
c Buildings and bridges 0.58 0.25 
2—Buildings 


a Erection materials, frame- 


work, trim, etc. ; 0.03 0.06 

b Furnishings, furniture 

stoves, refrigerators, etc. 

ec Other miscellaneous prod- 

ucts for buildings ; 
3—Highways and highway 

bridges : : 
4—-Automotive : 0.03 
5-—Oil, gas and water 0.01 0.10 
6—Mining, quarrying, lumber- 

ing ; 2.46 1.82 
7—Agricultural 

a Implements ; 

b Other agricultural uses ; 
8—Shipbuilding and repair 0.01 0.01 
9—Machinery, tools, equip- 

ment (including electrical) 0.16 0.04 
10—Food and packing industry 
(all containers) 
11—Exports 7.18 2.99 
12—-Miscellaneous 1.96 4.05 
Jobbers 1.16 2.67 
Grand totals .100.00 100.00 
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12—-Miscellaneous 
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he bh 
A, nar 
eat 12.03 
0.34 0.06 
1.48 2.95 
10.53 44.62 
0.79 0.23 
2.64 1.68 
0.83 2.28 
2.91 1.01 
5.04 1.88 
0.93 0.57 
2.24 2.14 
0.3¢ 0.08 
6.78 1.88 
&.44 9.64 
0.73 0.04 
14.58 5.51 
12.00 6.06 
8.33 11.34 
100.00 100.00 


in Per Cent to Consuming Groups 
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6.43 0.01 61 3.12 1.90 
0.71 0.39 0.25 0.40 0.06 
0.48 1.04 0.08 0.98 0.10 
5.05 34.37 0.08 2.92 1.42 2.30 
1.49 0.04 0.55 10.49 3.72 4,23 
1.09 0.70 0.55 1.49 6.69 1.352 
0.31 13.72 0.25 5.89 0.10 
34.88 0.02 0.16 14.88 0.45 50.00 
O.85 oA | 1.34 1.08 0,23 0.08 
0.57 0.70 0.17 0.24 0.06 
9.98 0.05 0.01 1.40 3.87 1.82 
0.13 0.64 0.04 0.50 0.81 0.52 
0.80 0.02 0.08 0.22 0.02 
9.00 1.72 0.14 ».78 1.37 4.39 
0.17 T1.00 7.96 1.90 2.94 
2.84 5.88 15.95 | 6.65 2.42 
16.56 12.15 2.26 7.23 7.03 16.40 
8.66 26.44 1.58 7.70 52.01 2.81 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Distribution of Finished Steel in Gross Tons to Consuming Groups 


tails, 


heavy 
and 
Railroads light 
a Cars and locomotives 1,049 
b Track construction and repair 1,233,741 
ec Buildings and bridges ; 8,285 
Buildings 
a Erection materials framework, 
trim, etc. ; 481 
b Furnishings, furniture, stoves, re- 
frigerators, etc. Sa eF 
ec Other miscellaneous products for 
buildings He REE GS pk eS 
Highways and highway bridges 
Automotive 4 
Oil, gas and water 163 
Mining, quarrying, lumbering 35,097 
Agricultural 
a Implements 
b Other agricultural uses 
Shipbuilding and repair 104 
Machinery, tools, equipment (in- 
cluding electrical) 2,314 
}—Food and packing industry (all 
containers) 
Exports 102,478 


28,042 
1,411,756 
16,492 
1,428,248 


Totals 
Jobbers 


Grand totals 


All other 


Angle bars 
steel ties and 
other track 
accessories 

28,908 


184 
598 
11,060 


18,209 
24,691 
593,062 
16,260 
609,322 


black plate 
and sheets 


xcept galv 


sheets 

165,284 
15,862 
5,054 


Railroads 

a.Cars and locomotives 

b Track construction and repair 

c Buildings and bridges 
3uildings 

a Erection 
trim, etc. 

b Furnishings, furniture, stoves, re- 
frigerators, etc. 

« Other miscellaneous products for 
buildings : 
Highways and highway bridges 
Automotive 


materials, framework, 


185,091 


664,555 


94,540 
15,993 





Oil, gas and water 

Mining, quarrying, lumbering 10,407 
Agricultural 

a Implements 88,854 


31,796 
5,350 


b Other agricultural uses 
Shipbuilding and repair 


Machinery, tools, equipment (in- 
cluding electrical) 366,018 
Food and packing industry (all 


504,642 
325,336 


containers) 
Exports 


Miscellaneous 458,351 
Totals 5,850,271 
Jobbers 488,267 
Grand totals 6,338,538 


Galvanized 
sheets 
40,499 
5,211 


12,760 


57,445 
48,329 
86,962 
76,615 
5,883 
2,953 
3,065 
50,347 
10,599 
2,821 
17,778 
24,659 
86,378 
91,367 
623,671 
675,891 
1,299,562 


3ars except 
concrete bars, 
and shapes 
under 3 inch 


Structural 
shapes 
over 3 inch 


296,626 


Plates 

642,956 
10,265 
45,292 





321,383 1,100,156 238,477 
24,223 5,725 70,324 


41,367 
56,139 
24,927 
46,480 
14,090 


51,419 
14,562 
646,262 
40,107 
27,101 


80,722 





52,668 470,904 

2,012 6,328 

46,287 37,541 

257,652 138,977 424,954 
22,142 975 8,201 
444,869 135,946 133,871 


149,335 
2,185,935 
279,691 


2,465,626 


781,626 
,310,983 
408,938 
4,719,921 


366,372 
2,797,649 
254,271 


3,051,920 


All other 


Tubing finished 
Strip and Wire steel 

steel pipe products products 
56,723 45,779 22,766 203,050 
1,675 589 10,097 19,631 
2,886 1,635 5,665 1,581 
68,861 28,313 120,270 15,631 
126,585 14,477 99,778 6,118 
45,423 90,373 21,985 3,201 
3,142 90 55,938 13,775 
1,653,681 57,016 166,885 60,735 
2,382 1,512,709 21,126 8,719 
1,815 5,166 20,827 17,623 
144,041 5,948 52,653 5,040 
15,458 1,202 167,897 6,300 
620 6,905 8,656 1,949 
131,244 129,316 69,696 39,221 
87,764 180 23,783 114,598 
72,242 162,332 117,566 132,290 
490,061 203,930 437,903 117,779 
2,904,603 2,265,960 1,423,491 770,241 
83,887 1,082,998 722,287 57,897 
2,988,490 3,348,958 2,145,778 828,138 





™ y 

2 _w 
x - ee 
ct g 880 
Se $3 Sus 
=} a alt =e 
HR Sa dag 
1.37 1.06 24.52 
0.02 0.47 2.37 
0.05 0.26 0.19 
O.84 5.61 1.89 
0.43 1.65 0.74 
2.70 1.02 0.39 
2.61 1.66 
1.70 7.78 tae 
45.17 0.98 1.04 
O15 0.97 2.13 
0.18 2.45 0.61 
0.03 7.83 0.76 
0.21 0.40 0.60 
3.86 3.25 4.74 
0.01 Lea 13.84 
1.85 5.48 15.98 
6.09 20.41 14.22 
32.34 33.66 6.99 
100.00 100.00 100.00 

Black 

plate 

Concrete for 
bars tinning 
87 395 
3,104 79 

8,357 

276,534 Lie 
IR4 14,565 


5,652 
110,396 
190 
16,968 
5,622 
359 
5,168 
201 


13,857 


47,326 
97,722 
991,827 
212,753 


804,580 


Grand 
totals 
1,807,693 
1,842,029 

188,370 


2,415,149 
1,074,964 
536,215 
371,864 
6,553,506 
1,910,079 
180,470 
939,326 
258,074 
320,460 
1,594,939 
2,848,836 
2,204,044 
3,307,425 
28,353,443 
4,341,906 
32,695,349 


3,665 
2,061,892 
425,201 
60,246 
2,623,994 
42,274 


2,666,268 


total 
5.53 
5.63 
0.58 
7.39 


3.29 


100.00 
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All other 
finished steel 
products 


0.61 
0.76 
0.60 


4.74 
13.84 
5.98 
4,22 
6.99 
10.00 
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32,878,270 gross tons of finished 
steel.) 

For the benefit of those who note 
seemingly serious discrepancies be- 
tween the ranking of the four lead- 
ing consumers reported by STEEL 
and that reported by another pub- 
lication, it should be explained (p. 
45) that different classification 
groups are employed. 

“Buildings” in STEEL’s classifica- 
tion includes three sub-classifica- 
tions: (a) erection materials, frame- 
work, trim, etc.; (b) furnishings, 
furniture, stoves, refrigerators, etc. 
and (c) other miscellaneous prod- 
ucts for buildings. In the other pub- 
lication, ‘‘Buildings” includes only 
(a) fabricators and contractors and 
(b) building trim manufacturers. 
These are roughly comparable to 
STEEL’S sub-classification ‘‘(a) erec- 
tion materials, framework, trim, 
ete.” 

Therefore, if sub-classifications 
“bh” and “c” are removed from 
“Buildings” in STEEL’s tabulation, the 
ranking of the first four consumers 
will agree with that of the other 
publication. Conversely the addition 
of furnishings, household  equip- 
ment ete. to its “Building” classi- 
fication will make its ranking corre- 
spond to STEEL’s. 


bution figures were based upon ac- 
tual shipments for 11 months and 
estimated figures for the month of 
December. This year, by withhold- 
ing the compilation until after the 
close of the year, it was possible to 
base the figures upon the actual 
shipments for the entire year. 


Alloy Figures More Complete 


No significant shifts in trends in 
distribution of alloy steel were dis- 
cernible from the tonnages reported 
for 1937. The automotive industry 
continued to hold its dominant posi- 
tion as the principal consumer, its 
proportion varying little from that 
for 1936. Railroads remained in 
second place and the machine tool 
industry in third. Agriculture took 
a smaller proportion of the total, 
but held to fourth position never- 
theless. 

Figures for 1937 undoubtedly af- 
ford a more accurate analysis of 
alloy steel distribution than those 
reported by STEEL in the past be- 
cause of the fact that a larger num- 
ber of companies producing alloy 
steel made their tonnages available. 
Total tonnage reported in 1937 was 
979,013 gross tons, this being 289,232 
tons, or 42 per cent, more than the 
1936 total of 689,781 tons. 





distribution 
must be considered indicative rather 
than conclusive, for returns are not 
yet thoroughly representative of the 


figures on alloy steel 


alloy steel industry. More complete 
returns probably would show greater 
diversity in distribution, possibly at 
the expense of the automotive in- 
dustry’s proportion. 

According to the 1937 reports to 
STEEL, the automotive industry ac- 
counted for 59.68 per cent of the 
alloy steel total, as compared with 
59.78 per cent in 1936. Inasmuch as 
the 1936 percentage had dropped 
from 72.22 per cent in 1935, it had 
been anticipated that the 1937 figures 
would continue this trend. Instead, 
the drop between 1936 and 1937 was 
insignificant. The average of auto- 
motive for the seven years, 1929- 
1935, was 66.82 per cent. 

The railroad industry took 7.01 
per cent of the alloy steel total in 
1937, against 6.96 per cent in 1936. 
The machine tool industry con- 
sumed 6.75 per cent of the 1937 ton- 
nage, compared with 6.57 per cent 
in 1936. Agricultural industry 
dropped from 3.03 per cent in 1936 
to 1.88 per cent last year. Exports 
in 1937, with 1.69 per cent, increased 
somewhat and ranked ahead of the 
oil industry. The construction in- 































In previous years, STEEL’s distri- In spite of this, however, the dustry made a small gain in 1937 and 
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Use of Alloy Steel, by Consuming Industry, 1929-1937 


Gr. Tons 


Reported 

Group 1937 1937 1936 
Automotive 584,284 59.68 59.78 
Machine tools 66,097 6.75 6.57 
Railroads 68,660 7.01 6.96 
Agricultural 18,424 1.88 3.03 
Construction 7,206 0.74 0.45 
Shipbuilding 3,627 0.37 0.44 
Oil industry 9,182 0.94 1.07 
Exports 16,547 1.69 1.00 
Miscellaneous 204,986 20.94 20.70 


Totals 


Vercentage of Consumption by Groups 


1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
72.22 53.31 68.28 77.64 72.67 62.23 61.40 
4.47 4.88 3.07 3.54 6.17 8.95 6.34 
2.30 4.11 0.92 1.92 1.83 2.66 1.02 
2.87 2.42 2.07 1.69 3.30 5.94 4.05 
0.94 1.55 0.66 0.68 1.09 1.00 Py 
0.39 1.21 0.47 0.42 0.52 0.79 0.22 
Lad WE 1.96 0.82 1.16 4.73 1.07 
0.58 0.58 0.29 0.43 0.88 1.16 1.38 
14.46 30.42 21.78 12.86 12.38 12.54 17.80 


979,013 100.00 100.00 106.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





Shipbuilding a slight loss, but their 
relative positions remained un- 
changed. 

As has been the case in past years, 
an overwhelming proportion of al- 
loy steel production is distributed in 
the form of hot rolled bars, neverthe- 
less, this product showed a loss of 
2.56 per cent —from 77.32 per cent in 
1936 to 74.76 per cent in 1937. Hot 
rolled bars accounted for 731,880 
tons of the 979,013 tons reported. 

Alloy steel forgings increased 
from 0.31 per cent in 1936 to 5.30 per 
cent in 1937. The forgings’ average 
for the past eight years was 2.19 per 
cent. Undoubtedly consumption of 
forgings did increase in the past 
year, but probably part of the re- 
ported increase is due to greater ac- 
curacy in the statistics because of 
more complete returns. 

Increases were found in _ cold 
drawn alloy bars, sheets, plates, cold 
rolled strip and tool steel; losses 
were noted in pipe and tubes, wire, 
structural shapes and hot rolled 
strip. 


Steel Products Denies 
Withdrawing from Mexico 


@ United States Steel Products Co., 
export subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp., last week denied a re- 
port it would withdraw from Mex- 
ican operations. A suspension is 
said to be only temporary and 
pends determination of the best 
method of doing business in con- 
formity with Mexican laws. Since 
the middle of last year these laws 
have called for a 3 per cent import 
surtax. 


Kill Penalty Tax 
On Family Firms 


@ PRESIDENT ~ Roosevelt’s pet 
plan for imposing a 20 per cent pen- 
alty tax on family, or closely held, 
corporations was rejected last week 


indi- 
more 
than 53 per cent; three with more 


cent; two 
owning 


more 
viduals or 


than 50 per 
families 


than 56 per cent; four with more 
than 59 per cent; five with more than 
62 per cent; six with more than 65 
per cent; seven with more than 68 
per cent; eight with more than 71 
per cent; nine with more than 74 
per cent or ten with more than 75 
per cent. 

Reluctantly the administra- 
tion abandoned the plan following 
the coalition rebellion, the second 
of the present session. 

Administration leaders’ in the 
house had passed out the word that 
the penalty tax was the one real 
“must” on the President’s program 
in the tax revision bill. Presiden- 
tial veto of the whole bill was hint- 
ed if the penalty tax were not in- 
cluded. 

Opposition to the tax was led by 
Representative John W. McCormack, 





Use of Alloy Steel, by Finished Form, 1929-1937 


Gr. Tons 


Reported 

Product 1937 1937 1936 
Hot rolled bars 731,880 74.76 77.32 
Cold drawn bars 29,795 2.64 2.54 
Sheets 34,851 3.56 3.41 
Plates 29,091 2.97 1.76 
Pipe and tubes 9,023 0.92 1.11 
Structural shapes 13,194 1.35 1.73 
Wire ‘ 6,963 0.71 1.57 
Hot rolled strip 40,529 4.14 6.91 
Cold rolled strip 6,598 0.67 0.46 
Tool steel 29,194 2.98 2.88 
Forgings 51,895 5.30 0.31 


Totals 


Percentage of Consumption by 


Products 


1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
84.62 68.73 69.81 77.28 54.48 70.50 61.87 
132 14.99 19.05 11.68 25.65 5.32 11.43 
2.03 10.20 1.29 1.14 0.69 0.94 11.03 
0.78 OR 0.59 0.65 1.95 3.05 1.04 
0.78 1.75 Fs fs ff 180 8.60 8.84 6.33 
0.31 0.19 0.01 0.12 0.07 0.42 0.12 
LAD 0.25 0.33 0.28 0.06 0.08 0.05 
5.01 0.49 2.88 0.66 1.31 3.86 1.43 
0.38 0.35 0.51 0.43 0.04 0.06 0.09 
0.42 1.60 0.48 1.07 2.03 0.80 1.36 
0.20 0.17 1.48 1.89 se 4 6.13 2.25 


979,013 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00) 100.00) 100.00) 100.00 





by a house of representatives in 
rebellion. The vote was 180 to 124. 
Defying probable political repris- 


als, many Democrats joined with 
tepublicans in defeating the bill 
Which obviously would have im- 


posed a heavy burden on thousands 


of companies. Many of the com- 
panies hurt would have been of 
small and moderate size. 


The proposed tax would have ap- 
plied to corporations reporting net 
profits of $75,000 or more and in 
which ownership is distributed as 
follows: 
family owning 


One individual or 





Distribution by Percentage of Alloy Steel 


Shown by 


Consuming Groups and 


in 1937 


Individual Products 


Hot Cold Pipe Struc- Hot Cold 
rolled drawn and tural rolled rolled Tool Forg- 
Group bars bars. Sheets Plates tubes Wire shapes strip. strip. steel ings 

Automotive 66.16 27.85 3.01 1.51 0.56 8.96 0.10 80.31 17.47 29.97 93.08 
Machine tool 7.44 6.08 3.63 3.76 0).47 4.25 1.81 2.45 2.26 16.65 2.16 
Railroad 2.03 0.22 51.48 62.60 0.02 0.22 92.34 11.72 0.08 1.79 0.23 
Agricultural 2.28 5s 0.33 0.13 Dk 0.10 0.08% Bs | 
Construction 0.31 0.02 1.49 3.86 0.73 2.36 2.10 0.29 0.58 8.20 0.49 
Shipbuilding 0.09 0.13 0.80 2.76 3.41 0.04 0.93 0.03 0.01 4.07 0.36 
Oil industry 0.93 2.07 0.01 0.05 8.62 0.03 0.02 3.67 
Exports 1.62 2.48 5.13 1.85 7.37 0.36 1.38 1.08 4.23 0.31 0.08 
All other 19.14 59.57 34.12 23.48 78.82 78.47 1.32 14.02 75.29 32.77 3.60 


Totals 


26 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Massachusetts Democrat. On_ the 
floor he pointed out that the pro- 
posed tax was wholly discriminatory. 


Authorize Liquidation 
Of Reading Iron Co. 


@ Liquidation of the Reading Iron 


Co., Reading, Pa., the last com- 
pany in the country to produce 
hand-puddled wrought iron _ pipe, 


was authorized last week by stock- 
holders. Liquidation will proceed 
in an orderly manner and the plant 
will continue to operate as long as it 
has raw material, according to M. P. 
McDermott, vice president and sec- 
retary. 

All stock in the company is owned 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. Reading Iron Works, 
as it was first known, was built in 
1836, operated puddling furnaces, 
produced wrought iron tubes, sheets, 
bars, cut nails and similar products. 
Incorporated with $1,000,000 under 
Pennsylvania laws in 1889, the com- 
pany expanded to acquire ore and 
coal properties, blast furnaces and 


several mills. In recent years, the 

company had disposed of or aban- 

doned many of its properties. 
STEEL 
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Steel Earnings Up 55.7 Per Cent: Taxes 


More Than Half of Net Profits 


g NET profits for 1937 reported 
by 16 leading steel producers, rep- 
resenting 58,542,400 gross tons of 
ingot capacity, or 85.6 per cent of 
the country’s total, totaled $193,477,- 
377. This is 55.7 per cent more 
than the $124,264,163 net profit for 
the identical 16 in 1936. 

On this basis, the indicated net 
for the entire industry in 1937, with 
an average total ingot capacity for 
the year of about 68,388,112 gross 
tons, was $231,850,300. 

Production of steel ingots in 1937 
amounted to 49,507,766 gross tons, 
5.8 per cent more than 46,807,780 
tons in 1936. Steelworks operations 
as reported by the American Iron & 
Steel institute, averaged 72.3 per 
cent in 1937 and 68.3 per cent in 
1936. 

Indicated average profit per ton 
of ingots produced by the industry 
in 1937 was $4.68, against $3.25 the 
preceding year. 

Net profit of 14 companies whose 
figures are available for the fourth 
quarter of 1937, total $10,601,641. 
This compares with $47,456,748 for 
the same 14 in the fourth quarter 
of 1936, a decline of approximately 
77.6 per cent. 

Contrasted with the fourth quar- 
ter of 1936--when all producers 
made substantial profits approxi- 
mately half the companies which so 
far have reported were in the red 
in the same period in 1937. 

From reports of those companies 


which so far have issued pamphlet 
statements giving details-—this list 
including a half dozen of leading 
steel producers—-it is apparent taxes 
they paid in the aggregate last year 
were equivalent to more than half 
of their net profits. Including pay 
ments made under the social se- 
curity act, which some companies 
consider as tax, their total pay- 


ments are equal to about 67 per 


cent of their net profits. 

Estimated individual profit per 
ton, based on each company’s ingot 
capacity: 


1937 1936 
National Steel Corp. $6.59 $4.64 
Inland Steel Co 5.41 5.50 
Youngs. Sheet & Tube Co 3.90 3.39 
U. S. Steel Corp. ‘ 3.88 1.97 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 3.40 1.49 
Sharon Steel Corp. 2.99 2.83 
Continental Steel Corp 2.91 2.63 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 2.42 2.35 
Laclede Steel Co. 1.94 0.17 
Republic Steel Corp 1.40 1.58 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. ‘ 1.31 1.13 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 0.91 0.37 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 0.81 2.28 
Lukens Steel Co. 0.21 0.15 
tustless Iron & Steel Corp.* 31.00 15.22 
Ludlum Steel Co.§ 29.47 27.39 


Loss ‘Stainless steel. S$Special alloy 


and tool steel. 


IRON AND STEEL PROFITS 
TRAIL INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 


Profits of 37 companies in its “iron 
and steel’ classification gained 
sharply in 1937 but return on in 
vestment lagged behind the aver- 
age for all industries, according to 


to) 





Steel’s Fourth Quarter and Annual Earnings Compared 


Fourth 
quarter 
1937 
$4,577,983 
4,253,375 
* 247,323 
*1,173,591 
1,696,022 
2,580,925 
867,571 
763,545 


491,019 


United States Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Youngs. Sheet & Tube Co.. 
National Steel Corp. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Lukens Steel Co.§ 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 


120,439 
300,796 


Continental Steel Corp. 21,041 
Laclede Steel Co. 

Ludlum Steel Co. 80,775 
tustless Iron & Steel Corp. 82,212 


TOTALS $10,601,641 

FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Acme Steel Co. . *$1 
Superior Steel Corp. : 

PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co, *$12,119 


*Loss. {Stainless steel ingots. tSpecial alloy tool steel 
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Fourth 
quarte! 
1936 Year, 1937 
$20,923,995 
5,291,492 
3,253,273 
2,076,280 
3,719,115 


3,867,625 
2,046,529 


$711,022 $ 
256,798 


$18,963 


Ingot 
Capacity 
Year, 1936 Gross tons 
$94,944,358 $50,583,356 25,772,400 
31,819,596 13,901,006 9,360,000 
9,044,147 9,586,922 6,452,000 
1,788,799 4,129,600 3,660,000 


12,190,649 10,564,501 3,120,000 

1,628,729 17,801,892 13,171,148 2,700,000 
12,665,317 12,888,647 2.340.000 

1,238,488 4,115,388 1,750,000 


108,263 718,989 2,029,305 888,000 
; 158,218 112,205 754,000 
261,870 657,272 * 965,360 720,000 
182,482 1,345,810 1,272,246 150,000 
338,766 814,553 736,228 280,000 
‘ 155,729 10,656 235,000 
5,895 1,120,422 1,041,245 t38,000 
2,434 713,138 357,070 $23,000 


$47,456,748 $193,477,377 $124,264,163 58,542,400 


$2,157,677 


454,943 


,898,904 
239,526 


$88,404 200,000 


$88,271 


$Fisceal year ending Oct. 16 


a survey by the National City Bank 
of New York. 

Net profits for the 37 was $206,- 
025,000 in 1937, compared with $130,- 
527,000 in 1936, an increase of 57.8 
per cent. Return on investment in 
1937 averaged 7 per cent, against 
1.5 per cent in the preceding year. 

Average return to 1020 com- 
panies in various industries was 
10.7 per cent in 1937, against 10.1 
per cent in 1936. The 7 per cent 
profit to the iron and steel com- 
panies compares with 20.3 per cent 
for 15 automobile companies; 15.7 
per cent for 12 chemical companies; 
15 per cent for 26 hardware and 
tool companies; 15.8 per cent for 
19 machinery companies. 

Fourth quarter profits of the 
iron and steel companies dropped 
91.5 per cent in 1937 from 1936. 


U. S. STEEL CORP. TAXES 
INCREASE $35,897,292 

United States Steel Corp. reports 
net income for 1937, after federal 
surtax on undistributed profits, of 
$94,944,358, compared with $50,583,- 
356 in 1936, in its annual pamphlet 
to stockholders. 

These earnings were sufficient to 
permit payment of the remaining 
arrearages on the preferred stock 
($9.25 a share), and the continuance 
of regular dividends on preferred 
stock at $7 a share. It also per 
mitted a dividend of $1 on common 
stock, the first since March 30, 1932. 
Dividend declarations in 1937 totaled 
$67,248,930.75. 

The corporation’s financial posi- 
tion as of Dec. 31, 1937, is shown in 
the following table. Net working 
assets are stated after deduction of 
declared dividends which do not be 
come due and payable until after 
the close of the year. 

Tax bill of the corporation for 1937 
totaled $88,048,237, compared with 
$52,150,945 in 1936, an increase of 
$35,897,292. Social security taxes 
for 1938 and succeeding years will 
be further increased by the progres 
sively higher rates which are pro 
vided under state and federal se 
curity tax enactments. 

Expanding business demands early 
in 1937 at times heavily taxed pro 
duction facilities. Operations in 
rolled and finished steel products 
for sale averaged 71.2 per cent for 
the year, against 59.3 per cent in 
1936. During the first quarter op 
erations were 82.6 per cent; in the 
second quarter, 88.4 per cent; in the 
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third, 73.6; and in the fourth 40.6 
per cent. 

Annual capacities of subsidiaries 
in the following lines of production 
Jan. 1, 1938 were: 


Tons 
Blast furnace, pig iron, spiegel 
and ferromanganese . 20,470,000 
Steel ingots and castings... 25,790,000 
Rolled and finished steel prod- 
ucts for sale ... ; 18,114,000 


Shipments of all classes of prod- 
ucts in 1937 compared with ship 
ments during the preceding year 
were as follows: 


Tons 
1937 1936 
Rolled and finished 
steel products. . 
Pig iron, ingots, fer- 
ro and scrap 
Limestone, coal, coke 
and iron ore 
Sundry materials and 
by-products 


12,748,354 10,784,273 


1,025,355 763,257 


3,724,480 3,057,383 


527,106 417,093 


Total (ex. cement) 18,025,295 15,022,006 


Total dollar business amounted to 
$1,395,549,630, compared with $1,083,- 
337,435 in 1936. 

Employment during the major 
part of the year continued on a sub- 
stantially larger and more wide- 
spread scale than for some years 
past. Peak employment was reached 
in August with 278,000, probably an 
all-time high. Low point of the year 
came in December when the num- 
ber of the payroll was 236,000, of 
whom many were on part time. 

Dec. 31, 1937 Dec. 31, 1936 
Gross working 
assets, incl. 


cash, receiva- 
bles, inventor- 
ies, etc. . .$483,414,682 $488,583,356 


Current accounts 
payable . 117,331,071 103,557,709 


Net wrkg. assets .$366,083,611 $385,025,647 


SHEET & TUBES NET SALES 
UP 13 PER CENT IN 1937 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
net sales for 1937 exceeded those 
of 1936 by 13 per cent, according to 
the company’s annual report. The 
1937 net sales were $144,288,797, 
compared to $127,674,517 for 1936. 

Improvements and additions com- 
pleted last year totaled $13,697,004 
and improvements already author- 
ized but yet uncompleted total $2,- 
800,000. Those completed or now 
under way include an additional cold 
reducing unit, revamping of a large 
seamless tube mill, two heavy high- 
speed piercing mills, an increase in 
boiler plant capacity, an intermedi- 
ate blooming mill, and other items 
at the company’s Youngstown 
plants; and an additional cold reduc- 
ing tin plate mill, an additional 
blooming mill soaking pit, an ingot 
mold dipping plant, slag handling 
equipment, additional cold rolled tin 
plate finishing capacity and other 
items at the company’s Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., plant. 

Taxes accrued rose from $1,788,000 
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in 1935 to $2,933,000 in 1936 and $6,- 
019,000 in 1937. Part of the increase, 
according to the report, was caused 
by larger earnings and fewer allow- 
able deductions but the so-called so- 
cial security taxes absorbed a large 
amount. These taxes for unemploy- 
ment compensation and old-age bene- 
fits commenced in 1936 and were 
$370,000 in that year; in 1937 they 
were $1,303,000. In addition to these 
taxes, the company was required to 
deduct from employes’ wages and 
pay to the government in 1937 $438,- 
000 for old age benefits. 


NATIONAL’S TAXES $9,909,000; 
NET EARNINGS $17,801,892 


National Steel Corp.’s earnings for 
1937, before provision for the sur- 
tax on undistributed profits, were 
$19,516,892, equal to $9 per share 
on outstanding capital stock. Provi- 
sion for the surtax amounted to 
$1,715,000, or 79 cents per share, so 
that net earnings were $17,801,892, 
or $8.21 per share. 

Total taxes for the year amounted 
to $9,908,968, equal to $4.57 per 
share, which represented, on a com- 
parable basis, an increase of $3,691,- 
309 over 1936. This increase is equal 
to $1.70 per share. E. T. Weir, chair- 
man, points out that the total 1937 
tax bill represents a payment of 
$495.87 for each of the steel firm’s 
19,983 employes, as against $294.45 
per employe for 1936. 


Payroll Exceeds $39,000,000 


Referring to the amicable relations 
with employes, Mr. Weir stated that 
wage rates were increased about 18 
per cent early last year and that 
total wages paid in 1937 exceeded the 
1936 payroll by more than $5,000,000. 

Total payroll for 1937 was $39,254,- 
006, which represented an average 
annual earning of $1964 per em- 
ploye. Included in this amount was 
the disbursement of $528,986 under 
the vacation-with-pay plan inau- 
gurated in the preceding year. 

Dividends amounted to $7,584,519, 
or $3.50 per share. Payment was 
made at the quarterly rate of 62% 
cents with two special dividends of 
50 cents per share each. The earned 
surplus account was increased by 
$10,217,373. 

Working capital at the year-end 
was $34,162,304, a decrease of 
$6,448,225. Stating the company has 
ample working capital, Mr. Weir 
pointed out that the decrease was 
caused by the large amount—$22,- 
769,923—-spent during the year for 
plants and equipment. 

Important among improvements 
is the program at Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., National’s Detroit subsidiary, 
carried on actively through the 
year. 

With completion of this program, 
within 90 days, National will have 
an ingot capacity of about 3,400,000 


tons and will become the fifth larg- 
est producer in the steel industry. 


REPUBLIC’S 1937 TAXES 
EXCEED ITS NET PROFIT 

Republic Steel Corp.’s report 
shows net profit of $9,044,147 after 
all charges for 1937, compared with 
$9,586,922 in 1936. Dividend disburse. 
ments during the year amounted to 
$3,846,567. Accrued and_ unpaid 
cumulative dividends on the 6 per 
cent cumulative convertible _ pre- 
ferred stock were reduced from 
$25.50 to $13.50 per share on the 
119,597 shares outstanding. Total of 
all direct taxes for the year 
amounted to $9,334,681, exceeding 
the net profits by a _ substantial 
amount, and were 35 per cent 
greater than $6,922,763 paid out in 
taxes during 1936. 


LUDLUM’S RECORD YEAR 


Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y., reports for 1937 net profit of 
$1,120,422, equal to $2.25 per share 
on 497,600 shares of $1 par common 
stock. This is the largest year’s 
profit in the company’s history, and 
compares with $1,041,245 or $1.95 
a share on 496,437 shares in 1936. 
A new record was made in the net 
sales volume in 1937, amounting to 
$13,054,202, against $10,829,217 in 
1936, its previous record year. Divi- 
dends and taxes last year amounted 
to $1,082,945, and of this taxes took 
$585,664, or the equivalent of 33 per 
cent of the year’s consolidated 
profits before taxes. 


WHEELING STEEL CORP. 


Net profit for 1937 reported by 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. 
Va., is $4,238,488, against $4,115,388 
in the preceding year. Cash divi- 
dends of $2.50 per share, aggregat- 
ing $875,602, were paid on the new 
$5 cumulative convertible _ prior 
preferred stock in 1937, and dividends 
amounting to $5.50 per share, aggre- 
gating $1,047,509, were paid on the 
6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. Unpaid dividends on 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock still 
outstanding Dec. 31 amounted to 
$24 per share, or $751,320. Taxes 
in 1937 amounted to $2,698,117, 
equivalent to $4.79 per share on 
common stock outstanding. 


JOSLYN PAYS EMPLOYES 
FUND $180,000 FOR 1937 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of pole 
line hardware and other products, 
turned over $180,000 of its 1937 
earnings to the employes profit shar- 
ing fund. This is more than double 
the amount paid into the fund in 
1936. Net income last year was 
$917,800, against $482,130 in 1936. 

The company has operated a profit 
sharing plan for nearly 18 years. 
Under the present plan (STEEL, Nov- 
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15. p. 23) the company pays a mini- 
mum of 10 per cent of its net earn- 
ings into the fund. In practice about 
20 per cent of net earnings has been 
added to the fund in most years. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Consolidated net income of Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, for 1937 is placed at $4,017,931 
or $5.21 a common share. This is the 
pest showing since 1929 and com. 
pares with $3,067,156 in 1936. 


° 


American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.12’ 
a share on preferred stock, payable 
April 15 to record of March 15. 


¢ 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Pa., declared a dividend of 12' 
cents a share on common stock, pay- 
able March 30 to record of March 
16. 

* 

Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Balti- 
more, Md., reports for 1937 net profit 
of $121,667, equivalent to 58 cents 
a share on 210,000 shares of $5 cap- 
ital stock. This compares with $72,- 
074 or 34 cents a share in 1936. 


¢ 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, reports net profit of $5,020,903 
for 1937, its best year since 1929. 
This is equal to $10.30 a share on 
preferred stock, on which dividends 
of $6.50 were paid, thereby reducing 
arrearage to $23.16. The 1936 net 
was $3,145,294. 





@ This train of six hot mill finishing stands at Republic's new 98-inch con- 
tinuous strip mill in Cleveland can roll strip at a delivery speed of 2100 feet 








@ Inside the cold mill building at Republic Steel Corp.’s new 98-inch continuous 
strip mill, showing the roll shop in the foreground. The 3-stand tandem cold 
reduction mill is in the center right 


World's ‘Largest, Fastest” Continuous 
Strip Mill Opened in Cleveland 


@ REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. will 
give a preview of its new $15,000, 
000, 98-inch continuous strip mill 
“largest, fastest, most modern in 
the world’—to newsmen in Cleve 
land, Tuesday, March 15. 
Embodied in the mill’s design are 


per minute, ‘‘the fastest wide continuous strip mill in the world”’ 
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many interesting and important fea 
tures which will be described and 
illustrated in STEEL, March 21. 

Maximum delivery speed of the 
hot mill is 2121 feet a minute. It 
rolis all finished widths from 30 
to 94 inches and all finished thick- 
nesses from 18-gage strip to half-inch 
plate. Rated capacity is 70,000 gross 
tons a month. 

Slabs, produced in the company’s 
adjoining Corrigan, McKinney plant, 
run the gamut of passes in all 
stands, sometimes taking as much 
as a 50 per cent reduction in a sin- 
gle pass, and the strip is rolled into 
a coil a quarter of a mile from the 
heating furnaces in four minutes. 

Hot mill includes two scalebreak- 
ers, a broadside mill, three rough- 
ing and six finishing stands. Cold 
mill has three 4-high stands. 

Particular attention was paid to 
safety and welfare of the workers 
in designing the plant. Buildings 
are modern  high-roof industrial 
type with a maximum of window 
space for natural lighting. Moving 
machinery is enclosed, floors are 
level, ventilation and heating engi- 
neered to provide healthful work- 
ing conditions. 

Plant includes nine large _ build- 
ings housing the mills, an office 
building with testing and metal- 
lurgical laboratories, a welfare 
building with shower and dressing 
rooms, a machine shop, carpenter 
shop and large pump house. 


Rate Increases Disappoint Railroads; 


Expect Light Upturn in Steel Buying 


@ MODERATE improvement’ in 
steel buying by the railroads is ex- 
pected to follow last week’s decision 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion to grant freight rate increases. 

Although the commission’s ruling 
was disappointing to the carriers 
(asked was a horizontal 15 per cent 
increase; granted were advances av- 
eraging 5 to 6 per cent), certain 
maintenance and replacement buy- 
ing held up pending the decision 
now will be released. 

Also anticipated is a slight upturn 
in buying by other consumers in the 
next two weeks or before the higher 
rates go into effect. 

Directly affecting the iron, steel 
and metalworking industries are 
these provisions: 

Rates on iron, steel, limestone and 
scrap are advanced 10 per cent over 
the rates prevailing before the raise 
last fall. Increases granted at that 
time are included in the new in- 
crease. 

tates on iron ore, bituminous coal 
and coke remain unchanged. 

Switching and similar rates ad- 
vanced 10 per cent over rates pre- 
vailing before the last increase. 

Applied to finished steel and pig 
iron shipments, this means. short 
haul rates will be unchanged and 
long haul rates increased. The in- 
crease made effective last Novem- 
ber was 10 per cent with a maxi- 
mum of 1 cent per hundred pounds. 
Last week’s decision removes the 
maximum limit, increases the high 
rates. 


Assembly costs will be affected 


only slightly. Rates on _ principal 
raw materials for pig iron making 

ore, bituminous coal and coke 
continue at present levels. Lime- 
stone is subject to the same _ in- 
creases as iron and steel. 

In general last week’s increases 
tend to equalize those granted last 
fall when heavy commodities, iron 
and steel, coal and ore, bore a ma- 
jor share. 

New rates will become effective 
ten days after the carriers file tar- 
iffs. These are being revised rapid- 
ly as possible, and probably will go 
into effect about April 1. 

To the railroads will accrue addi- 
tional revenues variously estimated: 
at $270,000,000 by Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman; at $175,000,000 
by officials of the Association of 
American Railroads. Increases 
asked by the railroads were esti- 
mated at $437,337,000 annually. 


Railroads Disappointed 


Spokesmen for the carriers ex- 
pressed disappointment asserting 
the additional revenue will be inade- 
quate to offset higher tax, labor and 
material costs. Especially disap- 
pointed were the western railroads, 
affected by the exceptions on agri- 
cultural products. The commission 
allowed a 5 per cent increase on ag- 
ricuitural products, with important 
exceptions. 

Several of the commissioners 
wrote concurring opinions warning 
the railroads that much corporate 
and financial housecleaning stood 
between them and sound operation. 





Modern Way on the Santa Fe Trail 





@ Five of Santa Fe's 13 diesel-electric streamlined locomotives and trains lined 

up in Chicago recently. Two 900-horsepower General Motors V-12, two-cycle 

diesel engines develop 1800 horsepower for each locomotive, built by Electro- 
Motive Corp., La Grange, Ill. They are capable of 117 miles per hour 
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In its annual report the commission 
had indicated it did not consider rate 
increases as a means of solving the 
carriers’ basic ills. 

Last week’s opinion pointed out 
that higher rates might be offset 
by decreasing traffic volume, and 
that a 15 per cent increase might 
“be such a deterrent to traffic as to 
stifle movement.” 

Steelmakers believe the increases 
are insufficient to permit railroads 
to release any great amount of de. 
ferred steel buying at present. They 
do anticipate moderate’ improve. 
ment, and release of some steel for 
equipment and_ replacements, es- 
pecially rails. 

Likewise rate increases on fin- 
ished steel and pig iron are expected 
to stimulate some forward buying 
before the new rates go into effect. 
As increases are considerable only 
on long hauls, most steel men doubt 
the situation will cause an extraor- 
dinary spurt in buying. 

How the new rates will affect steel 
shipments is indicated in the follow- 
ing tables. 

It is generally believed the ruling 
for simplification of fractions put 
into effect last November again will 
apply. This provided fractions un- 
der 0.25 be eliminated; fractions 
from 0.25 to 0.74 be figured at ‘ 
cent; and that fractions from 0.75 up 
at 1 cent; that rates figured in cents 
per ton, 0.49 and less be eliminated, 
and 0.50 and up taking the full 
cent. 

Before Present New 
Nov. 15 Rate Rate 


9.5 9.5 


Pittsburgh to 


Butler 8.5 5 
Johnstown 13.25 14.25 14.5 
Altoona iw es) 18.5 19.5 
Harrisburg 24.0 25.0 26.5 
Philadelphia 29.0 30.0 32.0 
New York 33.0 34.0 36.5 
Easton : 29.0 30.0 32.0 
Williamsport 22.0 23.0 24.0 
Chicago to 

Peoria 16.5 Li 18.0 
Joliet 8.0 9.0 9.0 
Rockford 12.0 13.0 13.0 
Cairo 26.0 27.0 28.5 
Aurora 8.0 9.0 9.0 
Mt. Vernon 22.0 3.0 4.0 


Cleveland to 


Mansfield 13.25 14.25 14.5 
Ashland 12.5 13.5 14.0 
Massillon 11.25 12.25 12.25 
Lorain 6.5 7.0 7.0 
Akron 10.5 115 11.5 
Canton 10.5 23:5 11.5 
Geneva — 10.0 11.0 11.0 
Galion 13.25 14.25 14.5 
Newcomerstown 16.5 ly gs 18.0 
Norwalk 10.5 13 11.5 
Mt. Vernon i73d 18.5 19.5 
Sparrows Point to 

Philadelphia 15.25 16.25 17.0 
New York y 4 Bs ae.0 23.5 
Cumberland 20.0 1.0 22.0 
Hagerstown 14.5 15.5 16.0 


Typical per ton rates from Cleve- 
land afford a similar comparison 
for pig iron: 


Cleveland to Old Present New 
Bellefontaine $2.39 $2.59 $2.68 
Akron <> ae 1.39 1.39 
Mansfield 1.76 1.94 1.94 
Cincinnati 2.90 3.10 3.19 
Barberton 1.26 1.39 1.39 
Columbus 2.10 2.30 2.31 
Dayton 252 272 2.7% 
Elyria 76 84 84 
Defiance 2.65 285 2.92 
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February Ingots 
Up 8.9 Per Cent 


@ PRODUCTION of steel ingots in 
February was at the average rate 
of 31.73 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 29.14 per cent in Janu- 
ary. The average weekly tonnage 
was 425,811, compared with 391,031 
in January, a gain of 8.9 per cent, 
according to American Iron and 
Steel institute. 

A total of 1,703,245 gross tons was 
produced in February, which was 
1.67 per cent less than the 1,732,266 
tons made in January. The higher 
rate almost made up for the three 
less working days in February. 

In comparison with February, 
1937, when production was 4,413,832 
tons, ingot output showed a loss of 
60 per cent. The rate in February 
last year was 84.25 per cent and av- 
erage weekly output 1,103,458 tons. 


Italy To Use Domestic 
Ore Instead of Scrap 


@ Italy is planning to utilize native 
iron ore in electric furnaces to pro- 
duce pig iron for steelmaking, thus 
reducing heavy imports of scrap, 
according to the department of com- 
merce. The intention is to increase 
furnace capacity to handle five times 
as much of the domestic ore as at 
present, which will supply about half 
the raw material needed for steel 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

Mar.12 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh . 26 1 &9 13 
Chicago . 21.0 1 82.5 62 
Eastern Pa. 29 1 Siw oo 
Youngstown 29 None 85 71 
Wheeling 38 None 96 78 
Cleveland 28 None 78 To 
3uffalo 18.5 25 90 2 
3irmingham 61 3 77 69 
New England is None 97 51 
Cincinnati 32 22 68 76 
St. Louis 37 9 82 
Detroit 33 2 95 94 

Average 30 OS 87 57.5 


‘Not reported. 





requirements. Domestic ore is in 
the form of iron pyrites, with about 
598 per cent iron and a large content 
of sulphur. 

Research as a basis of this plan 
indicates steel can be produced more 


cheaply than by use of imported 
scrap. A financing company has 
been created, with head office in 


tome, and capital provided by an is- 
sue of bonds guaranteed by the 
state, to run 20 years at 4.5 per 
cent. 


@ Seaboard chapter, the eighteenth 
in the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel, was formed recently at Balti- 
more. 





Steel Ingot Statistics 


Monthly Production 


Complete for Bessemer; Open 


Hearth, Calculated from Reports of Companies 


Making 98.29 per cent in 1936 


Weekly 


Open Hearth Bessemer Total produc- Number 
Per cent Per cent Percent tion,all of weeks 
Gross of Gross Gross of companies, in 

1938 tons capacity tons capacity tons capacity grosstons month 
Jan. . Lese2z% 30.24 99,991 18.27 1,732,266 29.14 391,031 4.43 
Feb.... 1,577,752 S2at 125,493 25.40 1,703,245 31.73 425,811 1.00 
2 mos. 3,210,027 225,484 3,435,511 407,533 8.43 
1937 

gem. ..... 4433,145 84.20 291,749 54.29 4,724,894 81.43 1,066,567 4.43 
Feb. . 4,082,163 85.87 331,669 68.35 4,413,832 84.25 1,103,458 4.00 
2 mos. 8,515,308 Gas 623,418 Pe 9,138,726 , 1,084,071 8.43 
March 4,812,879 91.42 403,364 75.06 5,216,243 89.90 1,177,481 4.43 
April . 4,681,677 91.83 388,768 74.70 5,070,445 90.24 1,181,922 4.2S 
May ; 4,767,269 90.55 382,582 71.19 5,149,851 88.76 1,162,495 4.43 
June 3,899,190 76.48 284,572 54.68 4,183,762 74.46 975,236 4.29 
July . 4,220,561 80.09 335,440 62.56 4,556,001 78.48 1,030,769 4.42 
Aug. . 4,502,243 85.25 373,428 69.49 4,875,671 83.79 1,100,603 4.43 
Sept. 4,029,921 78.98 268,433 51.70 4,298,354 76.46 1,004,288 4.28 
Oct. sss Gao, 447 60.66 189,244 30.22 3,392,691 58.31 765,844 4.43 
Nov. .. 2,040,020 39.89 113,761 21.86 2,153,781 38.22 502,047 4.29 
Dec. ..... 1,385,406 26.29 86,835 16.20 1,472,241 25.36 333,086 4.42 
Total .. 46,057,921 74.21 3,449,845 54.54 49,507,766 72.39 949,516 52.14 


Percentages of capacity operated for 


= 1938 are calculated on weekly capacities of 
1,218,342 gross tons of open-hearth ingots and 123,514 gross tons of bessemer ingots, 


total 1,341,856 gross tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1937, as follows: 
Open-hearth ingots, 63,524,356 gross tons; bessemer ingots, 6,440,000 gross tons. 
Percentages of capacity for the first six months of 1937 are calculated on weekly 


Capacities of 1,188,452 gross tons for open-hearth ingots, 121,308 tons for bessemer 
and 1,309,760 tons total, based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1936, as follows: 
Open-hearth ingots, 61,965,862 gross tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 tons; beginning July 1, 
1937, on weekly capacities of 1,192,182 gross tons open-hearth ingots and 121,308 gross 


tons bessemer, total 1,313,490 gross tons; based on annual capacities as follows: Open- 
hearth ingots, 62,160,362 gross tons: bessemer, 6,325,000 gross tons. 
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PRODUCTION 


@ INCREASE of half a point raised 


the national steelworks operating 
rate last week to 30 per cent. 

Cleveland tate is unchanged at 
28 per cent. National Tube Co. has 
returned its open hearths at Lorain, 
O., to production after using bes- 
semer capacity the past ten days. 

St. Louis—Gained 9 points to 37 
per cent as one interest added two 
furnaces and another added one. 

Central eastern seaboard— Down 1 
point to 29 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala..-Up 3 points to 
61 per cert after slight dip of pre 
ceding week. 

Pittsburgh— Slight slowing of op 
erations caused the rate to fall 1 
point to 26 per cent. Expectations 
are for a slightly better level this 
week. 

Wheeling— Unchanged at 38 per 
cent, changes in activity offsetting 
each other. 

Detroit—Off 2 points to 33 per 
cent, 7 of 21 furnaces operating all 
week. 

Chicago——Increased 1 point to 27.5 
per cent, the best rate in seven 
weeks. Indications are for the same 
schedule this week. 

New England—Steady at 15 pe 
cent, which will hold for this week. 
Only one producer is making. in- 
gots. 

Cincinnati—-With staggered opera- 
tions, the steelmaking rate increased 
22 points to 32 per cent last week. 
The same rate is indicated for this 
week. 

Buffalo 
per cent. 


Loss of 2.5 points to 18.5 


Youngstown——-Remained at 29 pe 
cent last week with schedules for 27 
per cent this week when two open 
hearths will be taken off. 


Foreign Machine Tool 
Orders Drop Sharply 


@ Abrupt decline in foreign sales in 
February caused the index of ma- 
chine tool orders to drop to 75.7, 
compared with 118.4 in January, ac- 
cording to the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association, Cleveland. 

Foreign orders index fell to 27 
from 75.2 in January. Export or- 
ders, which since last fall have been 
a major factor in keeping the ma- 
chine tool orders index higher than 
other business indices, in February 
amounted tc 35 per cent of total 
volume. In January, foreign orders 
comprised 63 per cent of the total. 

Index of domestic orders, after 
six months of uninterrupted down- 
trend, gained more than 10 per cent 
to 48.7. Inquiries are _ reported 
stronger. 


20,000 See Tool Engineers First 


National Exposition; 153 Exhibitors 


@ WHILE a recession could not be 
considered the best time in which 
to launch a new national industrial 
exhibition, 20,000 persons in four 
days last week filed past 153 dis 
plays of tools, equipment and prod 
ucts during the American Society of 
Tool Engineers’ first machine and 
tool progress exposition in Conven- 
tion hall, Detroit. 

Directors have decided the show 
will be held again next year, prob- 
ably in Detroit. 

Questioning a cross section of ex- 
hibitors revealed the show to be an 
unqualified success. Numerous or- 
ders for tools and equipment were 
placed; and the greater proportion 
of those attending the show evinced 
a genuine interest in the displays. 

Typical was the experience of one 
exhibitor who sold a $3000 machine 
within two hours of the show’s 
opening. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
booked an order which paid for its 
exhibit space. 

Timing the show at the onset of 
the busy season for automotive tool 
and die designers proved a happy 
choice, since among this classifica- 
tion of engineers and operators at 
the moment is a lively interest in 
latest developments in the field. 

Special trains began arriving 
Wednesday bringing large contin- 
gents of A.S.T.E. members from 
eastern cities, and at the close of 
the show that night an _ official 
count of attendance showed 4600. 

The first day’s attendance includ- 
ed 190 men from the junior engi- 
neering school of Chrysler Corp., 
who arrived in a body. Other edu- 


cational groups included engineer- 
ing classes from the University of 
Detroit, University of Michigan, 
Hudson Motor Co. apprentices, and 
similar organizations. 

While all exhibits were crowded 
for the duration of the exposition, 
scores concentrated where large 


New Officers of Tool 


Engineers’ Society 


President 
WALTER F. WAGNER 
Mechanical Superintendent, Lincoln Motor 
Car Co., Detroit 
First Vice President 
J. R. WEAVER 
Director, Equipment, Inspection and 
Tests, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh 
Second Vice President 
GEORGE A. SMART 
Tool Supervisor, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 
National Secretary 
CHARLES F. STAPLES 
Detroit 
Executive Secretary 
FORD R. LAMB 
Detroit 
Treasurer 
FRANK R. CRONE 
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plastic molding machines’ were 
erected and in operation on souvenir 
plastic pieces such as golf tees, ash 
trays, coasters and the like. At 
least three large injection molding 
machines were in operation almost 
constantly for four days on this 





work. A high percentage of operat- 
ing exhibits served to enhance inter. 
est in these displays, among such 
equipment being small grinders, 
drill presses, lathes, motors and 
controls, metalcutting saws, filing 
machines, presses, gear shaving 
machines, flexible shaft abrasive 
equipment and hydraulic units. 

Tours were arranged through 15 
automotive and parts plants in the 
Detroit district, while a dozen other 
plants held open house. 

The convention opened Wednes- 
day evening with a “Scandinavian 
supper” or smorgasbord, attended 
by 1800 members and guests of the 
society. Following the dinner and 
official welcome from a representa- 
tive of the Detroit mayor’s office, 
the first of three evening technical 
sessions was introduced by J. R. 
Weaver, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
headed the committee arranging 
the program. Subject was the prep- 
aration of standards for surface 
quality of metal and was presented 
by Dr. E. J. Abbott, president, 
Physicists Research Corp., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. Abbott’s discussion was _par- 
tially in the nature of a report of 
an American Standards association 
committee now at work on this sub- 
ject. Surface irregularities were 
grouped into two _ classes—-rough- 
ness, in which the distance between 
peaks is less than 1/32-inch; and 
waviness, in which this distance is 
over 1/32-inch. These irregularities 
appear to varying degrees in all 
types of finished surfaces—bored, 
honed, reamed, diamond bored, ete. 
Their measurement presents a par- 
ticular problem, especially in the 
shop, since a typical irregularity 
may not exceed 0.000025-inch in 
depth. 

This measurement is being ac- 





@ One hundred and fifty three companies participated in the first machine and tool progress exhibition of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers in Convention hall, Detroit, last week 
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complished successfully, according 
to Dr. Abbott, by a machine devel- 
oped by his company, known as a 
profilometer. Essentially it involves 
a small diamond point mounted in 
a tracer which is moved across the 
surface to be examined. Movement 
of this point is amplified and trans- 
lated electrically in terms of mil- 
lionths of an inch, and the surface 
irregularities may be observed from 
a meter or may be further recorded 
on sensitized paper by transmitting 
the impulses through a cathode ray 
oscillograph. 

The profilometer may be adjusted 
in various ways to bring out either 
roughness or waviness, and to am- 
plify any phase of the irregularity. 
In adapting the profilometer to cali- 
bration of finishes in the shop, Dr. 
Abbott suggested the preparation of 
samples or specimens of various 
surfaces, examining them with the 
profilometer to ascertain the exact 
nature of irregularities and their 
effect, then supplying these samples 
to the shop as a guide to the re- 
sults desired in production. 


New Finish Specifications 


Discussing Dr. Abbott’s presenta- 
tion from the engineer’s viewpoint, 
Harry T. Woolson, executive engi- 
neer, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, point- 
ed out that engineers would wel- 
come a system whereby surface fin- 
ishes could be specified on a draw- 
ing by number instead of the pres- 
ent arrangement of specifying by 
method. Mr. Woolson also cited how 
progressive improvement in surface 
quality of metal parts had practical- 
ly eliminated the need for run-in pe- 
riods on such mechanisms as auto- 
mobile engines. 

Mr. Woolson remarked that any 
device for shop testing or gaging of 
surfaces should be of a_ simple, 
rugged design, and should be rapid 
in operation. He also brought up 
the importance of direction § of 
scratches or irregularities on a 
metal surface. 

R. V. Hutchinson, Olds Motor di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Lans- 
ing, Mich., gave some. interesting 
observations as to the viewpoint of 
the shop man. He recalled the 
work which producers of ball and 
roller bearings have done on inspec- 
tion of surface quality, and further 
Stressed the importance of uni- 
formity of material on surface qual- 
ity. 

Prepared discussion by F. J. Ma- 
lone, Hercules Motor Co., Canton, 
O., was read by C. Ray Brunner, 
Dodge division of Chrysler Corp., 
in the absence of the author. Mr. 
Malone recommended that the shop 
man be given calibrated samples of 
what was expected in the way of 
surface finish, so that he could 
guide production accordingly. 
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MEETINGS 


ZINC INSTITUTE TO MEET 
WITH GALVANIZERS’ GROUP 


@ TWENTIETH annual meeting of 


the American Zinc institute will be at 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, April 25-26. 
The first day will be devoted to re- 
ports on institute activities, the out 
look for zine, and events in Wash- 
ington. Second day will include top 
ics relating to developments of zinc 
coatings and market for zine coated 
products. 

The Galvanizers committee, spon- 
sored by the institute, will conduct 
its fourth meeting at the same 
place, April 25-27. It will join with 
the institute in the session on the 
morning of the first day, in the af- 
ternoon will hold a roundtable con- 
ference for members only. The sec 
ond day’s sessions will be held joint 
ly. Another closed session on the 
morning of the third day will con- 
clude the committee’s meeting. 

Both groups will attend a dinner, 
evening of April 25. 


BLAST FURNACE COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZES ITS PROGRAM 


Committee on blast furnace and 
raw materials of the Iron and Steel 
division, American Institute of Min 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, has 
developed a tentative program for 
its meeting at Statler hotel, Buffalo, 
April 20-22. This committee is con 
vening at the same time as the 





institute’s open-hearth committee. 

The blast furnace group will hold 
its own session morning and after 
noon of the first day and morning 
of the third day. The two commit 
tees will meet jointly on _ the 
morning of the second day and will 
both participate in an_ inspection 
trip to the Lackawanna plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in the after 
noon. 

Among scheduled topics are pres 
sure operations of blast furnaces, 
sintering of iron ores, and coke 
quality. 


S.A.E. TO HOLD ITS FIRST 
PASSENGER CAR MEETING 

Society of Automotive Engineers 
has completed the program for its 
first national passenger car meeting 
at Hotel Statler, Detroit, March 28 
30. Technical sessions are to be held 
morning and afternoon of the first 
two days. First session will deal 
with engines, the second with 
chassis, the third with car suspen- 
sion and ride, and the last with 
frames and bodies. Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson will address the dinner, 
evening of March 29. An inspection 
trip to the Packard proving grounds, 
General Motors’ research labora- 
tories and Chrysler engineering 
laboratories, will be made on the 
third day. 


STEEL ENGINEERS ARRANGE 
MEETING IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Cleveland district section, Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Engineers, 





Pointing Pivots Sharper Than Needles 





@ Delicate precision instruments by General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., 

are furnished with special steel pivots more pointed than a needle, as the 

above comparison shows. Upper view shows ordinary needle, while below 

is an instrument point, both magnified 125 times. Before final finishing 

pivot is inspected with 42-power microscope. Being too sharp for a bearing, 
end is rounded with jasper tool 
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has arranged an inspection trip and 
technical meeting in Youngstown, 
O., March 21. In the afternoon, 
the group will visit Republic Steel 
Corp.’s electric weld tube mill. At 
the meeting in the Ohio hotel in the 
evening, C. H. Carpenter, sales man- 
ager, Lee Wilson Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, will present a paper ‘“Ra- 
diant Tube Annealing Covers.” <A 
roundtable discussion will follow. 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
ASSOCIATION TO CONVENE 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas associa- 
tion will hold its seventh annual con- 
vention at the New Jefferson hotel, 
St. Louis, March 21-22. This organ- 
ization, which in January changed 
its name from the National Bottled 
Gas association, is affiliated with 
the Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ 
association. A session on the after- 
noon of the first day will be con- 
cerned with officers’ reports and 
elections; sessions on the second 
day will be devoted to marketing 
and uses of liquefied petroleum 
gases. 

F. R. Fetherston, 11 West Forty- 
second street, New York, is secre- 
tary of the association. 


ANNOUNCES DATE FOR NEW 
YORK POWER EXPOSITION 
Thirteenth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
will be held in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, Dec. 5-10. These 
dates are coincident with the an- 


nual meeting of the American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. As 
in the past, the exposition will be 
managed by the International Ex 
position Co., Grand Central Palace, 
New York, and will be under per- 


sonal direction of Charles F. Roth, 
president. 
WILL CONDUCT FOUNDRY 
CONGRESS IN POLAND 

An international foundry con- 


gress will be held in Warsaw, Po- 
land, Sept. 8-10. Since this year’s con- 
gress is a European event, the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association will 
not participate officially. Program 
includes a number of technical ses- 
sions and a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Foundry Tech- 
nical Associations. Upon conclu- 
sion of meetings in Warsaw, numer- 
ous organized visits will be made to 
plants in the industrial district of 
Poland. Official adjournment will 
be in Cracow, Sept. 17. 


MIDWEST POWER MEETING 
UNDER NEW SPONSORSHIP 

The Midwest Power Conference, 
operated in Chicago under private 
direction since 1926, will be directed 
in the future under sponsorship of 
Armour Institute of Technology and 
co-operation of Iowa State college, 
Purdue university, State University 
of Iowa, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of 
Wisconsin, and local and national 
engineering societies. The 1938 con- 





Wide Flexible Steel Conveyor Belt in Operation 





@ This flexible conveyor belt, 69 inches wide, of heat-treated 0.65 carbon steel, 
with capacity for 4500 pounds, has been installed in an eastern manufacturing 


plant. 


The material is approximately equivalent to spring steel. 


It is joined 


longitudinally by patented flexible butt straps, the ends by lapping and riveting. 
A strip of rubber an inch high on each edge prevents material falling off. The 


belt is a product of Sandvik Steel Works, Sweden. 


A similar belt 13 feet wide 


and 180 feet long in process of fabrication was pictured in STEEL, Dec. 27, p. 17 
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ference will be held at LaSalle hotel, 
Chicago, April 13-15. 

Purpose of the conference will be 
to offer opportunity for persons in- 
terested in power production, trans- 


mission, or consumption, to meet 
annually for study of mutual prob- 
lems free from the restrictions of 
required memberships in technica] 
or social organizations. The program 
includes several technical sessions 
and inspection trips. 

One session will deal with metals. 
Prof. A. E. White, director of en- 
gineering research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., will dis- 
cuss “Metallurgy of Power Plants”; 
and J. P. Magos, in charge of re- 
search laboratory, and F. R. Zenton, 
research engineer, Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, will discuss “Steam Erosion 
of Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals.” 

Stanton E. Winston, Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, 3300 Federal 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 


FRENCH FOUNDRY GROUP TO 
HOLD MEETING IN JUNE 


Annual convention of the Associa- 
tion de Fonderie will be held in 


Lyon, France, June 9-11. Among 
subjects scheduled for discussion 


proper- 
practice, 


are specifications for and 
ties of castings, foundry 
safety and hygiene. 


Test Stainless Steel 
Wing for Army Plane 


@ Tests of a stainless steel airplane 
built for the army’s new 


wing 

Seversky pursuit plane are being 
conducted at the plant of Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Data are being obtained on the 
stainless steel and duralumin wings 
as to efficiency, rigidity and general 
utility. 

Enea Bossi, head of the aircraft 


division, said the stainless steel 
wing was several pounds lighter 


than the duralumin part it is de- 
signed to replace, about four times 
as rigid, will stand up under seven 
times as much vibration and is en- 
tirely corrosion proof. 

Tests are being observed by aero- 
nautical experts representing the 
army, navy and private airlines. 


Draper Nominated as 
Reserve Board Member 


@ Ernest G. Draper, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce, last week was 
nominated by the President as a 
member of the federal reserve board. 
Mr. Draper was selected by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper as his as- 
sistant several years ago. Once a 
member of the department’s busi- 
ness advisory council and active in 
industry for many years, he has been 
considered friendly to business since 
joining the commerce department. 
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Activities of Steel 


Users, Makers 


g SOUTHERN States Iron Roofing 
Co., Savannah, Ga., is establishing a 
branch at Hattiesburg, Miss., under 
the direction of B. E. Shea, who will 
be succeeded in management of the 
Birmingham, Ala., plant by James 
W. McIntire. Necessary equipment 
for the manufacture of steel drums, 
steel shingles, roofing and turpen- 
tine cups and aprons will be moved 
from Birmingham to Hattiesburg, 
but operations at Birmingham will 
not be affected. 
+ 
Barney Machinery Co. has moved 
its offices to 537 Union Trust build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 
¢ 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
has appointed Lyons Machinery Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., as sales repre- 
sentative for welders and welding 
electrodes. 
+ 
Phoenix Iron Co. will move its 
general offices from the Girard 
Trust building, Philadelphia, to its 
plant at Phoenixville, Pa., effective 


May 1. The company and its sub- 
sidiary, the Phoenix Bridge Co., will 
maintain district sales offices in 
Philadelphia. 


¢ 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, has appointed G. J. Haw- 
key, Cleveland Duplex Machinery 
Co. Inc., Cleveland, its representative 
in the Cleveland district. 
S 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
maker of electric control apparatus, 
has moved its Cincinnati office to the 
American building, Central Park 
way at Walnut. 

+ 

Flexrock Co., Philadelphia, spe- 
cializing in floor repair and building 
maintenance materials, has_ estab- 
lished a branch in Atlanta, Ga., in 
charge of J. F. Prince. 

° 

Murray Iron Works Co., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, has appointed L. R. Mer- 
ritt & Co., New York, sales repre- 
sentative in that district for turbines, 
engines and turbine driven unit 
heaters. 

a 

Dominion Steel & Coal Co., Syd 
ney, N. S., has installed a size “OT” 
Lectromelt furnace for high-grade 
steels for axles and other purposes. 





$4,000,000 Invested in New Brass Mill 





@ Bridgeport Brass Co.’s new roll- 
ing mill, Bridgeport, Conn., repre- 
senting an investment of about $4,- 
000,000 is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. It will be devoted to produc- 
ing practically all the copper base 
alloys in sheet form. Construction 
has already given direct employ- 
ment to an average of over 150 men 
per day since May 1, 1937. 

More than 1375 tons of structural 
steel, 400,000 bricks, over 28,000 
lights of glass with a sash area of 
50,400 square feet, materials for 
166,000 square feet of roof area, 
and enormous quantities of other 
materials were utilized in the mill 
and adjoining office and laboratory 
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building. An equally substantial out- 
lay has been made for modern ma- 
chines, equipment and tools. 

The mill, with a floor area of 
200,000 square feet, was designed 
with an eye to the growing im- 
portance of materials handling fol 
efficient operation. It follows the 
straight line principle, so effective 
in the steel industry. Smooth, con- 
tinuous flow of metals from ingots 
to finished rolls, automatic devices 
for handling to insure speed and 
economy, ready adaptability to vary- 
ing production requirements—these 
are the outstanding features. The 
mill will be in production by mid- 
summer. 





The furnace is operated with 10- 
ton heats, on the one slag and two 
slag processes. 

+ 

Darwin & Milner Inc., 1260 West 

Fourth street, Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed Taylor H. Beech, 1031 
Glenn street, Wilkinsburg, Pa., as 
sales representative for its products 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

+ 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. has_ been 
awarded contracts for the condens- 
ers, condenser pumps and boiler 
feed pumps for the Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co.’s 18,500-ton welded tanker 
now under construction at the Sun 
shipyards, Chester, Pa. 

7 

Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed Austin-Hast- 
ings Co. Inc., with headquarters in 
Cambridge, Mass., and branch of- 
fices in Providence, Worcester and 
Portland, as New England distrib- 
utor. 

7] 

American District Steam _ Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., maker of 
extension joints and other steam dis- 
tribution equipment, has named M. 
J. Gibbons Supply Co., Dayton, O., 
and Pacific Factors, San Francisco, 
to distribute its products in their 
respective territories. 

SJ 

Kincaid & Osburn Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., is installing a size “U”’ 
Lectromelt furnace for the produc- 
tion of plain and ailoy steel castings 
in its new foundry. The furnace 
will be operated with heats ranging 
from 400 to 600 pounds. Hourly 
melting capacity is 250 pounds. 

+ 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., has received the contract for 
the electro-hydraulic steering gear 
and the deck machinery for a second 
18,500-ton turboelectric tanker now 
being built for the Atlantic Refining 
Co. at the Sun shipyards, Chester, 
Pa. 

+ 

Texas Electric Steel Co., Houston, 
Tex., has under way an expansion 
program which will double its steel 
casting output. Included is the in- 
stallation of a 1%-ton electric fur- 
nace, electric crane, annealing fur- 
nace, additional core ovens and 
other equipment. 

+ 

Meehanite Metal Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has added the following to its 
list of companies licensed to make 
castings of Meehanite: Atlas Found- 
ry Co., Detroit; E. Long Ltd., Orillia, 
Ont.; General Iron Works, Denver; 
English Electric Co. Ltd. and But- 
terley Co. Ltd., of Great Britain; 
Delattre & Frouard, France; Mal- 
leable Castings Co. Ltd., and the 
Australian Glass Manufacturers 
Ltd., of Australia. 





MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ LOUIS KUEHN, a founder of Mil- 
cor Steel Co., Milwaukee, and presi- 
dent since 1906, has been elected to 
newly created office of chairman of 
the board. He is succeeded as presi- 
dent by E. A. Tanner, heretofore 
vice president and sales manager. 
E. L. Lipman has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
A. J. Luedke. 

Mr. Tanner has been associated 
with the company 18 years and from 
1930 to 1936 was general manager 
of the Eller Mfg. Co. division at 
Canton, O. 


¢ 
Arthur R. Robinson, R. L. Bat- 
teiger & Co., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed chairman, public relations 
committee, Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel Inc., New York. 


° 
Harry Terry, who resigned a year 
ago as vice president of Cramer- 
Krasselt Co. to open his own offices 
as an advertising and sales econo- 
mist, has moved to new quarters at 
8 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
° 
W. P. Hemphill, chairman of the 
finance committee, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, has become a part- 
ner of McKinsey, Wellington & Co., 
management consultants, with of- 
fices in Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton, 
+ 
Max W. Babb, president, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
been re-elected national councillor 
for the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce on the board of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
J 
F. G. Carrell has been appointed 
general manager, steel division, 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co., Ster- 
ling, Ill. He formerly was vice presi- 
dent and director of Calumet Steel 





F. G. Carrell 
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Louis Kuehn 


Co., Chicago, with which company 
he had been associated for more 
than 20 years. 

J. P. Hook, formerly treasurer, 
Calumet Steel Co., has been named 
assistant manager of sales, steel 
division, of the Northwestern com- 
pany. 


. 

W. W. Cochrane, Milwaukee, has 
been appointed representative in the 
state of Wisconsin for the Acme Ma- 
chine Products. division, Serrick 
Corp., Muncie, Ind. He will maintain 
headquarters at 828 North Broad- 
way. 

° 

N. W. Cassel, vice president and 
secretary, Harrisburg Steel Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Leonard J. 
Buck, of New York, have’ been 
elected directors of the corporation, 
in place of W. P. Starkey Sr. and 
Leroy S. Bishop. 


° 
Chester C. Bolton, of Cleveland, 
former congressman, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Lamson & Ses- 
sions Co., Cleveland, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of John 
G. Jennings, chairman of the board 
and director. 
¢ 
Samuel H. Vauclain and George 
H. Houston have been re-elected 
chairman and president, respective- 
ly, of the reorganized Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia. Other 
officers also have been re-elected, 
with the exception of John P. Sykes, 
vice president, who resigned. 
+ 
Otto Miller, senior partner of the 
investment firm of Hayden, Miller 
& Co., Cleveland, has been elected 
a director, Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent death of Frank H. Ginn, Cleve- 
land attorney. 
a 


Gerald Kochenderfer, sales man 


ager, National Tool Co., Cleveland, 
has been elected a director of the 
company and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. He fills vacan- 
cies caused by the death of E. J. 
Lees. Previous to joining the com- 
pany last June, Mr. Kochenderfer 
had been associated 17 years with 
Warner & Swasey Co. 
° 

A. B. Bassoff has been named gen- 
eral manager, Atlantic Gear Works, 
New York. He formerly was con- 
sulting engineer for the Sier Bath 
Co., New York, and before that was 
production manager for the Worth 
Steel Co., Claymont, Del. Richard 
Beers has been named works super- 
intendent, and C. Dahlerup will con- 
tinue as general superintendent. 

¢ 


Paul Davenport has been added 
to the Philadelphia district office of 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland. Other 
cadet engineers assigned to branch 
office duty are: H. E. Eleniewski, 
Buffalo, territory; O. L. Garretson, 
St. Louis; H. R. Kroeger, Denver; 
F. M. LeCompte, New York; H. R. 
Leuthy, Chicago; T. O. Thompson, 
Houston, Tex.; P. H. Vernor, Mil- 
waukee; J. H. Dennis, Pittsburgh. 

¢ 

George H. Johnson, vice president, 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis.; 
L. D. Harkrider, president, General 
Malleable Corp., Waukesha, Wis., 
and Harold S. Falk, vice president, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, have been 
appointed by Gov. Philip F. LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin as members of 
the employers’ committee estab- 
lished by the Wisconsin state labor 
relations act. 

¢ 

Lee B. Green, formerly vice presi- 
dent and works manager, Globe Ma- 
chine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed general mana- 
ger, Steelweld Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, maker of press brakes, bull- 
dozers, and special metal forming 
machinery. Mr. Green served an ap- 
prenticeship with Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Alliance, O., following which 
he worked successively as a machin- 





Lee B. Green 
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ist in railroad shops, locomotive fire- 
man, designer for the Cleveland 
Frog & Crossing Co., chief engineer 
for the Stenotype Co., master me- 
chanic with Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., and superintendent of Lin- 
coln Motor Co. 
° 
Charles S. Pearce has been ap- 
pointed secretary, Porcelain Enamel 
Institute Inc., Chicago. He succeeds 
George P. MacKnight. A graduate 
of Ohio State university, 1924, Mr. 
Pearce has had considerable experi- 
ence in the manufacture of porcelain 
enamel, having been head of the 
porcelain enameling department of 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, O., and in 
charge of enameling operations, 
Davidson Enamel Co., Clyde, O. In 
the fall of 1935 he joined the farm 
security administration as assistant 
director of personnel, which position 
he leaves to assume his new duties. 
+ 
Charles L. Cordes, associated 34 
years with American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, is retiring from the 
position of assistant traffic manager. 
He is succeeded by Harry M. Kno- 
bel, chief clerk in the freight de- 
partment. Mr. Cordes started work- 
ing for the Wire company in June, 
1904, as chief clerk at Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Knobel has been with the com. 
pany since September, 1915. 
¢ 
Edwin M. Fuller, representing 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, 
in New York, Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio, has been appointed 
eastern district sales manager, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. George 
P. Tinnerman, formerly with Bay- 
onne Bolt Corp., will represent Lam- 
son & Sessions in metropolitan New 
York, New Jersey and Philadelphia, 
and J. L. Salter, will represent the 
company in western New York, 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
° 
R. A. Gezelius, formerly associate 
metallurgist of the Naval Research 
laboratory, Washington, has become 
associated with Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. 
J., as metallurgist. He recently was 
awarded honorable mention by the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
for his work in metallurgy. Before 
entering the Naval laboratory, Mr. 
Gezelius studied at Michigan State 
college where he received the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science in in- 
dustrial chemistry and Master of 
Science in physical metallurgy. 
¢ 
Hugh Courteol, associated with 
General Motors Corp. for the past 18 
years, and in recent years vice presi- 
dent and manager of operations of 
General Motors Holding Corp., New 
York, has been elected president 
Mercoid Corp., Chicago. I. E. Me- 
Cabe, chief engineer of the company 
since its formation, is now chairman 
of the board. He will, however, con- 
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Charles S, Pearce 


tinue in active charge of engineering 
and development, J. W. Owens is 
executive vice president in charge 
of sales; R. H. Chadwell has been 
elected treasurer, and Thomas P. 
Crawford, secretary. 
° 

R. W. Neel, who has represented 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., maker of valves, 
gages, thermometers and _ control 
instruments, is now in charge of 
the newly created southeastern dis- 
trict with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. Malcolm Black has been made 
manager of the southwestern dis- 
trict with headquarters in Tulsa, 
Okla. Other additions to the sales 
force and the territories they will 
serve include: Paul Hayden, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; W. H. Kissam, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; R. F. Heath, New 
Orleans; K. W. Johansson, Minneap- 
olis; Columbus, O., W. S. Adams; 
V. W. Farris, New York; H. H. 
Jones, Philadelphia; H. B. Stallings, 
Chicago, and C. W. Velie, Tulsa. 

¢ 

L. D. Smith, since October, 1936, 

associated with the McKeesport Tin 
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Plate Corp., McKeesport, Pa., as gen- 
eral manager of sales, has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
operations, tin plate division. Pre- 
vious to joining the tin plate com- 
pany he had been president of Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Co., a subsidiary 
of Blaw-Knox Co. Thomas D. 
Douglas has been elected secretary. 

© 

G. W. Pressell, executive vice 
president, E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of oils, 
leathers and metal working prod- 
ucts, has also assumed the position 
of general sales manager. C. G. 
Schultze, former sales manager, 
Central division, has been named 
assistant general sales manager. 
The Central division has been di- 
vided into three sections: Pitts- 
burgh, of which D. J. Richards is 
sales division head; Detroit, with 
H. E. Martin; Chicago, with E. C. 
Barlow. H. E. Sanson is eastern 
district sales manager; W. H. 
Brinkley, southern division head, 
and A. A. Miller, western district 
sales manager. Departmental heads 
have been set up under a newly 
created position of research and 
sales manager, filled by L. D. Hol- 
land. 


DIED: 


@ DR. J. A. L. WADDELL, 84, one 
of the foremost consulting bridge en- 
gineers, and inventor of the vertical 
lift type of span, in New York, 
March 2. He was senior partner in 
the engineering firm of Waddell & 
Hardesty. 
° 
Clarence O. Waldron, 60, for 30 
years head of the Waldron Sheet 
Metal Co., Madison, Wis., recently. 
S 
W. R. Collins, 53, Chicago district 
salesman for General Cable Corp., at 
his home in Evanston, Ill., March 6. 
o 


James S. Sloan, president, Inter- 
national Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., in 
that city, Feb. 21. 

° 

Edward Graves, 75, president, 
American Pipe & Steel Corp., Al- 
hambra, Calif., in Glendale, Calif., 
Feb. 23. 

+ 

Henry Clayton Macaulay, _ 83, 
founder of H. C. Macaulay Foundry 
Co., Berkeley, Calif., at his home 
in that city, Feb. 22. 

+ 

Joseph W. Kuesser, 45, vice presi- 
dent, Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of electrical appli- 
ances, in that city, recently. 

* 

William Raynor, 60, purchasing 
agent, Otis Elevator Co., New York, 
in New York, March 2. He had 
been affiliated with the Otis com- 
pany 30 years. 
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Via the MULT-AU-MATIC 


MACHINING METHOD 


Craftsmanship ... real Craftsmanship ...in any product is desir- 
able from the standpoint of durability and long life at Low Cost. 

Accuracy and finish on parts subjected to high speeds and hard 
service are essential. 

Finish and close fits on other parts provide smooth running and 
eliminate vibration. 

Therefore, Craftsmanship on your work means better products. 
But, How Craftsmanship at Low Cost? BULLARD MULT-AU-MATICS. 
Through their design and construction, they naturally produce 
craftsmanlike work. Through their machining method, they produce 
this work at Low Cost. Let us tell you how Mult-Au-Matics can Lower 
your costs. Then, consider this equipment as Replacement units. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 
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DETROIT 
® BONFIRES blazed_ merrily 
throughout the country last week as 
thousands of decrepit ‘“jaloppies” 
were towed to a final resting place, 
soaked with kerosine and ignited. 
In Philadelphia a pile of 150 obso- 
lete cars went up in flames; in San 
Francisco “junkers” pyres studded 
the hills of the Bay region; and in 
Detroit the north end of Belle isle 
was the scene of a huge conflagra- 
tion. 

In Washington a Goodyear blimp 
sailed over the city with a derelict 
car suspended by cables from the 
cab. At the city limits it was 
dropped on a pile of several hun- 
dred other rusted wrecks and a torch 
applied to the heap. No word has 
been received as to how much scrap 
iron neighborhood dealers were able 
to scrape up from the embers, but 
at present prices the salvage would 
hardly be worth the effort. 

Sheer bulk of the industry-wide 
advertising campaign to stimulate 
used car sales was probably the best 
promise of its success. So inspired 
was one retailer of men’s clothing 
here that he released advertising 
suggesting a “national used clothes 
elimination week.” Several of the 
leading automotive parts suppliers 
joined in the campaign and _ spon- 
sored newspaper ads spurring the 
drive onward. 


Ford Reports Sales Up 


As to results, late last week no 
figures were available from either 
General Motors divisions or Chrys- 
ler divisions. Telegraphic reports 
from 36 domestic branches of Ford 
on results of the opening day of the 
campaign showed sales three times 
the daily average for the preceding 
10-day period-—10,000 against 3400. 
Gross sales were $2,500,000, with 
dealers reporting a net reduction in 
inventory of $1,450,000. It is also 
reported 40 out of every 100 sales 
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were made without accepting other 
used cars in trade. 

A Chicago Ford dealer reported 
sales for the first day of $9000, of 
which $7600 represented deals with 
no trade-ins. A Detroit dealer added 
up his first day’s business and found 
it 800 per cent over any correspond- 
ing day’s sales in the past year. 

While on the subject of sales, a 
look at the records being established 
by Buick is encouraging, this inter- 
est now holding fourth place in na- 








tional registrations for the first 
time. Buick dealers are doing a 
greater volume of both new and 
used car business this year than they 
did last year, although it must be 
remembered deliveries last year 
were affected seriously by _ the 
strikes prevailing in plants. How- 
ever, Buick’s new car sales for the 
first 20 days of February totaled 
6029 against 3309 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago; used car sales were 
16,437, compared with 15,033 a year 
ago. 

Since the announcement of new 
models last October, Buick has regis- 
tered 56,535 new cars up to the 
end of January, comparing with 56,- 
123 cars in the same period a year 





Grind Many Milling Cutters to Close Tolerance 





@ Closeup of inserted-tooth milling cutter being ground in tool room of Pontiac 

Motors division, General Motors Corp., Pontiac, Mich. From 250 to 300 of these 

cutters are ground daily, and faces of the teeth must be within 0.002-inch of 
the same height 
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ago. In addition, Buick claims to 
have accounted for more than 64 
per cent of the sales of all other 
cars priced at $1000 or over in 
these four months. 


@ SUPPORTING the outlook for 
sharply increased production this 
month are figures for General Mo- 
tors sales to consumers for Febru- 
ary, March and April of the years 
1934, 1935 and 1936. Last year is 
excluded because of the effects of 
strikes; 1933 is excluded because of 
the bank holiday and its aftermath. 
The figures show: 


1934 1935 1936 
February 58,911 77,297 96,134 
March 98,174 126,691 181,782 
April. 106,346 143,909 200,117 


If this year is to show average 
performance, and of course you can 
get plenty of argument that it will 
not, March sales should show sharp 
improvement over the February to- 
tal of 94,449 which General Motors 
reports. If this 70-100 per cent 
improvement is to come in sales, then 
production should move up accord- 
ingly, accepting car manufacturers’ 
statements that current production 
is closely geared to actual sales. And 
if production is to move up in this 
proportion, an equal increase in buy- 
ing of materials and parts should 
develop, or already should be under 
way. But according to best opin- 
ion, this buying spurt has not event- 
uated. 

Why? Failure of buying to de- 
velop can be explained by one of 
two reasons. Either field stocks of 
new cars are so high that produc- 
tion increases are not needed to fill 
expanding demand; or else car man- 
ufacturers refuse to believe a nor- 
mal quickening of car buying will be 
felt this year. The reader may take 
his choice of these two possibilities. 


Parts Makers Await Upturn 


The condition of material and 
parts inventories naturally has some 
bearing on the outlook. Granted 
most car producers overloaded on 
steel and other materials late last 
summer and fall, nevertheless a 
good share of these stocks has been 
consumed, and inventories today are 
considered normal for present pro- 
duction levels, but certainly not 
for a production level 70-100 per 
cent higher. Suppliers here are 
watching this situation closely, ex- 
pecting a break momentarily. 

One steel company reports daily 
bookings so far this month about 
double the daily average for Feb- 
ruary. This same company, with a 
skeleton office force on duty Satur- 
days, experienced the unusual a 
week ago Saturday when so many 
orders were received that the force 
on duty was unable to transmit all 
of them to the plant for scheduling. 

As suggested here last week, the 
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staggered work schedule and short 
work-day appears to have reached 
its end. Briggs has expanded the 
work week to 32 hours and laid off 
about one-third of the force former- 
ly employed. Chrysler plants have 
been following the same plan, and 
others likely will follow suit. The 
consequent improvement in manu- 
facturing efficiency should improve 
the financial showings of these pro- 
ducers, and at the same time those 
now working the longer week will 
receive more of a living wage. De- 
spite protestations of the UAW, the 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1936 +1937 1938 
Jan. 377,244 399,186 228,074 
Feb. ..... 300,810 383,900 * 220,000 
March 438,943 519,022 Me 
April 527,625 553,231 
May... 480,518 540,377 
June... 469,368 521,153 
July 451,206 456,909 
Aug. . 275,934 405,072 
Sept. . 139,820 175,630 
Oct. ...... 230,049 337,979 
Nov. ? 405,799 376,629 
Dec.. . . 518,958 346,886 
Year ..... 4,616,274 5,015,974 

*Preliminary. 


+1937 figures revised 


Week ended 


Feb. 12 57,810 
Feb. 19 : ; 59,100 
Feb. 26 56,977 
March 5 54,440 
March 12 57,438 
Week ended 

Mar. 12 Mar. 5 

General Motors 24,500 23,750 
Chrysler 13,475 11,150 
jo: ee aie 12,060 11,500 
All others 7,403 8,040 





men concerned have voted almost 
unanimously in favor of the new 
plan. 


@ NOVEL method of fastening 
screws into sheet metal has been 
taking the automobile industry by 
storm and will be used extensively 
on next year’s models for the fasten- 
ing of fenders, striker plates, roof 
bows, dovetails, wiring harness, sun 
visors, door handles and hinges and 
the like. The fastening system can 
be incorporated in the sheet metal 
itself or a separate fastener sup- 
plied, avoiding the use of nuts and 
other fastening devices. 

Developed and patented by Pres- 
tole (pressed-hole) Devices Inc., De- 
troit, what the method involves es- 
sentially is the use of a specially 


shaped hole in the metal or fastener 
at the bottom of a cone-shaped de- 
pression formed into the metal by 
a special combination punch which, 
in addition to depressing the metal 
and punching the hole, slits the 
metal back from the hole a short 
distance from its edge. Variations 
in the separate fasteners include 
snap-on type, clinch-on type for 
heavy assemblies and the track type 
for accommodating multiple screws. 
General Motors divisions are us- 
ing the fastening system on both 
body and chassis work, and a large 
mail-order house has adopted the 
method on assembly of household 
equipment such as_ refrigerators, 
stoves, washing machines, cabinets 
and the like. Appreciable savings in 
assembly labor costs are obvious 
when it is considered how quickly 
and easily the device can be snapped 
into position to hold with a reputed 
equal or greater strength than the 
conventional type of nut. 


@ DOMESTIC appliance business in 
this district is showing a good im- 
provement this month over last. 
Parts releases by one manufacturer 
here for March indicate a rapid ac- 
celeration of production to meet 
spring demand. A vacuum cleaner 
company executive here noted re- 
cently a substantial improvement in 
sales, especially of the higher priced 
equipment in his line. The Norge 
expansion at Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., is in anticipation of sharply 
increased production of refrigeration 
equipment later in the year. 

Continental Motors Corp. at 
Muskegon added 300 men to the 
payroll during February and has 
experienced encouraging pickup in 
motors and accessories business, es- 
pecially from manufacturers of ag- 
ricultural implements. 

Packard schedules call for about 
6500 jobs this month, in comparison 
with 4200 produced in February. 

After a week’s shutdown—-the 
first this year—Lincoln assembly 
lines were scheduled to resume last 
week at a rate of 100 cars per day 
for five days, somewhat below the 
150-a-day level adhered to until re- 
cently. Hupmobile and Graham as- 
sembly lines continue idle, with re- 
sumption indefinite. 

New model die work continues to 
filter slowly into the larger tool and 
die shops here, although it is dis- 
appointingly slow. Die work recently 
placed with Toledo and Dayton, O., 
companies, is understood to have 
been recalled for some unexplained 
reason. Die shops here are in process 
of negotiating with the various 
unions which have members in their 
shops, with a view to renewing con- 
tracts for another year before the 
present agreements expire. This is 
to avoid any possibility of a tieup 
in May when most shops expect to 
be in their rush season. 
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WASHINGTON 
g THE STEEL industry seems more 
aroused over the United Kingdom’s 
trade agreement hearings which will 
begin March 14 than at any Wash- 
ington hearings since NRA days, if 
the number of appearances means 
anything. More than 400 persons and 
organizations have notified the gov- 
ernment they will be represented at 
these hearings which will last some 
ten days with the steel industry led 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 

In an announcement made last 
week, Henry F. Grady, chairman of 
the committee for reciprocity in- 
formation, who will conduct the 
hearings, stated that because of the 
large number of witnesses who de- 
sire to be heard the sessions have 
been extended beyond the customary 
period. 

Members of congress and munici- 
palities will be given an opportunity 
to appear at a general session March 
14 and 15. Beginning March 16 the 
hearings will be divided into groups 
to expedite them. The steel industry 
is to be heard March 17. 


Steel Well Represented 


In connection with the steel in- 
dustry the following appearances 
have been filed up to the present: 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York; tariff committee, tool 
and fine steel industry, including 
A. T. Galbraith, Crucible Steel Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Flody Rose, Vanadi- 
um-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
and J. Heber Parker, Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa.; Rustless Iron & 
Steel Corp., Baltimore; Metal Win- 
dow institute, Washington; Valve 
and Fittings institute, New York; 
Association of Sprocket Chain Man- 
ufacturers, Chicago; Association of 
Roller and Silent Chain Manufac- 
turers, Indianapolis; Harte & Co., 
New York, with J. van der Voort; 
Mystic Iron Works, Boston, with 
T. W. Kennedy; American Man.- 
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ganese Producers association, Wash- 
ington, with J. Carson Adkerson; 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp., 
New York, with Langbourne M. Wil- 
liams Jr.; Boulder County Tungsten 
Producers, Boulder, Colo., with Wil- 
liam Loach; and American Tungsten 
association, San Francisco. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE PACT 
INDEPENDENT OF ENGLAND 

Secretary of State Hull is active on 
his trade agreement program. The 
latest word here indicates that plans 
looking to the negotiation of a trade 
agreement with Australia are under 
discussion. 

As is well known, the state depart- 
ment is in the midst of negotiations 
with the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada. It is understood in well in- 
formed circles, however, that any 
pact which might be made with 
Australia would be independent of 
that with the United Kingdom, as 
the dominions are being dealt with 
separately. 

For a long time, goods from the 
United States were practically em- 
bargoed by Australia, but that situa- 
tion was eased in December when 
the Australian government abolished 
certain import restrictions that were 
considered in Washington as dis- 
criminatory against this country. 
This has led to opening of con- 
ferences recommending the _pos- 
sibility of a trade agreement, which 
was climaxed at a conference last 
week by the President, Secretary 
Hull, and other government officials. 

After considerable negotiation, the 
agreement between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia was concluded 
here last week. This was disliked 
by American shoe manufacturers 
because Czechoslovakia has been 
flooding the market with cheap shoes 


for years. The shoe manufacturers 
put up a fight, but the state depart- 
ment allowed importations at the 
same rate of duty as at present, but 
in somewhat restricted quantities. 
There is nothing in the agreement 
of vital interest to the steel industry. 


EXPORTS TO CANADA SHOW 
LARGE INCREASE IN 1937 


In view of the fact that the trade 
agreement with Canada will be re- 
opened for further negotiations with- 
in the next month a computation by 
the department of commerce of our 
trade with that country is of interest. 

It shows that substantial gains in 
exports of a large number of metals 
and manufactures contributed to 
raise the total value of shipments in 
this group of products from $36,000,- 
000 in 1936 to $61,400,000 in 1937. 

It is pointed out that a large part 
of our exports to Canada consists 
of non-metallic metals, manufactures 
of metals for machinery and ve- 
hicles. These three major groups 
accounted for $92,000,000 of the total 
increase of $125,000,000 in the value 
of United States’ exports to Canada 
in 1937, compared with the previous 
year. 

The figures show that exports of 
agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments increased from over $11,200,- 
000 in 1936 to $18,700,000 in 1937. 
Equally large or larger relative in- 
creases over 1936 occurred in ex- 
ports of a number of other machin- 
ery products with a result that the 
total for the entire group for ma- 
chinery and _ vehicle exports _in- 
creased from a value of $94,400,000 
to $139,600,000 in 1937. 


FEDERAL LICENSE LAW 
WOULD DELAY RECOVERY 

Any attempt to further regulate 
American business through passage 
of a federal licensing bill will reduce 
present employment and retard re- 
covery for an appreciable time, a 
senate judiciary sub-committee was 
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told last week by a business man. 

The witness was Elmer T. Cun- 
ningham, New York, acting chair- 
man of the National Association of 
Manufacturers committee on govern- 
ment relations to industry, and for- 
mer president of the Radio Corp. 
of America Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Cunningham attacked the bill 
as not only dangerous to economic 
recovery, but entirely void of any 
foundation or excuse. 

“All efforts at this time must be 
directed towards permanent recov- 
ery and increasing employment,” 
he told the committee. “That is the 
vital task all of us face. To place 
hundreds of thousands of businesses 
under licensing investigation will 
retard, not aid, recovery. Regard- 
less of merit or demerit, this is not 
the time to make this bill the law 
of the land.” 

He estimated that more than 300,- 
000 business enterprises would be 
required to obtain federal licenses 
to remain in business if the bill 
becomes a law. 

“To investigate and supervise 300,- 
000 businesses, and the actual fig- 
ure may be considerably larger, is 
a huge task,” he declared. “The 
interstate commerce commission’s 
task of regulating. railroads is small 
in comparison. 

“In these critical times business 
and government must co-operate in 
a common objective. Recovery must 
be accomplished by American busi- 
nessmen. The profit incentive is 
the all-powerful driving force in 
American business life. Not the 
certainty of profits but the oppor- 
tunity for profit will stimulate mil- 
lions of individual enterprises to ex- 
pand their operations, to create new 
products, to modernize plants, to risk 
‘venture’ capital.” 


PATENTS LICENSE TIED IN 
WITH MONOPOLY PROBE 


The McFarlane compulsory pat- 
ents licensing bill has taken on more 
than ordinary interest. Apparently 
administration officials are tying it 
up with the whole monopoly ques- 
tion. 

When asked at a press conference 
last week for his attitude on the 
bill, Secretary of Commerce Roper 
stated that he did not care to com- 
ment on it at this time. He stated 
that the bill had been referred to 
the attorney general for considera- 
tion with the whole question of 
monopolies, which he is now work- 
ing on with other government offi- 
cials, at the request of the President. 

It is apparent that the administra- 
tion is going into every phase of 
the monopoly situation when it goes 
so deeply into the patent law in con- 
nection with a proposed bill. 

There is still considerable specu- 
lation in Washington as to just what 
will be done by the President on the 
monopoly question. Some newsmen 
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feel that the President has given up 
the idea of sending a special mes- 
sage to congress on this subject, 
while others are as insistent that 
such a message will go forward 
soon. There is every indication, 
however, that the President is giving 
the matter earnest consideration 
and the well-informed are of the 
opinion that any legislation to be 
passed at this session will ask for 
a thorough study of the situation 
rather than for any immediate leg- 
islation. 


STEEL LEADERS TELL OF 
PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


Officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers were heard 
recently by the LaFollette commit- 
tee investigating industrial rela- 
tions. A picture was presented of 
the association’s activities. Infor- 
mation was given by Charles R. 
Hook, president, American Rolling 
Mill Co. and president of the asso- 
ciation; Ernest T. Weir, chairman, 
National Steel Corp., and chairman 
of the national industrial informa- 
tion committee of the association; 
Walter B. Weisenberger, executive 
vice president of the association; 
Noel Sargent, secretary of the asso- 
ciation and director of its employ- 
ment relations department. 

Mr. Weir’s national industrial 
information committee was 
organized three years ago. to 
obtain the financial support 
of manufacturers to a nationwide 
public information campaign to car- 
ry facts about industry to the pub- 
lic. 

This program was launched in 
February, 1934, when manufactur- 
ers came to the realization that for 
years they had neglected to supply 
facts about the industrial system 
to the people while many groups 
had consistently carried on propa- 
ganda against industry. 

The keynote of this program has 
been that: First, it was the duty 
of each manufacturer constantly to 
improve and modernize his relations 
with his employes, stockholders, con- 
sumers and the general public; and, 
second, it was his duty to help elim- 
inate misunderstanding by “taking 
the mystery out of business” 
through presentation of his story to 
the public. 


MANGANESE STOCKPILE 
NECESSITY IS URGED 


Testimony before a sub-commit- 
tee of the senate military affairs 
committee investigating strategic 
minerals last week emphasized that 
the United States faces “a most 
dangerous situation” in a _ possible 
acute shortage of manganese, indis- 
pensable to making sound steel. 

Testifying in support of the Mil- 
ler bill, which provides for acquisi- 
tion by the war department of a 
1,000,000-ton stockpile of domestic- 





ally-produced ferrograde manganese 
ore, J. Carson Adkerson, president 
of the American Manganese Pro. 
ducers association, said that in. 
dicated stocks in bonded warehouses 
at the end of 1937 are “astoundingly 
low,” pointing out that stocks on 
hand have declined steadily each 
year since 1932. 

Of the indicated consumption of 
manganese ore in the United States 
in 1937 of 911,563 tons, Adkerson 
said, probably less than 40,000 tons 
was domestically produced. 

Senator Miller, Arkansas, explain- 
ing his bill, said he “assumed there 
was no argument about the need for 
doing something about the man- 
ganese situation from the stand- 
point of national defense,” and that 
whether it is feasible to produce the 
stockpile from domestic manganese 
deposits “is the principal question.” 


Cites Deep Tariff Cut 


Supporting his contention that do- 
mestic deposits could be developed, 
in time, not only to provide this 
stockpile but also to accommodate 
virtually all industrial needs for 
manganese, Miller read into the 
record the growth of domestic 
manganese production, during the 
World war period, from 2635 tons 
in 1914 to 305,869 tons in 1918. ‘“Cer- 
tainly the reciprocal trade agreement 
with Brazil, cutting the tariff on 
manganese virtually in half, and 
applying to other more important 
foreign sources under the most 
favored nation clause, has had the 
effect of bringing domestic produc- 
tion to a halt.” 

Representative May, Kentucky, 
chairman of the house military af- 
fairs committee, took part in ques- 
tioning witnesses. 


PLATE BANKNOTES WITH 
STEEL TO REDUCE WEAR 


A process by which molten steel 
under high pressure is’ sprayed 
against banknote paper has been de- 
veloped in Switzerland, according to 
a report from the American con- 
sulate general at Zurich, just made 
public by the department of com- 
merce. 

The originator of this process 
claims this method lengthens the 
life of the paper and affords greater 
protection against counterfeiting and 
destruction by fire, the report stated. 

It is also claimed that the added 
metal does not increase the weight 
of the paper perceptibly nor does 
it diminish its flexibility. 


JAPAN TAKES TIN SCRAP 


The state department has an.- 
nounced that during February six- 
teen licenses were issued for expor- 
tation of tin plate scrap. All of 
the shipments, amounting to 1883 
long tons, were destined to Japan, 
with a total value of $31,544.50. 
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Steel Distribution Statistics May Be Made 


Even More Useful by Further Refinement 


@ ANALYSIS of the distribution of fin- 
ished rolled steel in 1937, as tabulated on 
pages 23 to 27 in this issue, shows that 
the automobile industry continues to hold 
its commanding lead as first-ranking con- 
sumer. Buildings and railroads are close- 
ly bracketed in second and third positions, 
respectively, and containers fourth. 

According to STEEL’S compilation, the 
ranking of these four remains unchanged 
from 1936. However, exports, which were 
seventh in 1936, climbed to fifth in the 
1937 tabulation. The oil, gas and water 
classification was sixth, machinery and 
equipment (including electric) was sev- 
enth, and agriculture was eighth. Next in 
order were highways and bridges; ship- 
building and repair; and mining, quarrying 
and lumbering. Jobbers handled 13.28 per 
cent of the total in 1937 as compared with 
14.13 per cent in 1936. 

The distribution figures for 1937 consti- 
tute the sixteenth in a series inaugurated 
in 1922 when Iron Trade Review, predeces- 
sor of STEEL, aided by the active interest 
of the late Judge E. H. Gary and with 
the co-operation of many leading steel pro- 
ducers, first undertook to ascertain destina- 
tion of finished rolled steel output. 


Uniform Classification Planned 
To Avoid Discrepancies 


Since the first figures were presented, 
certain improvements and refinements have 
been introduced and the co-operation of 
the mills has been extended to the point 
where in recent years practically every 
important steel interest has reported its 
distribution in painstaking detail. That 
the figures are considered of great value to 
the industry is evidenced by the interest 
manifested in them, not only by producers 
but by many consuming companies. 

However, the statistics obviously are sus- 
ceptible to considerable further improve- 


ment. It has been suggested that a uni- 
form consuming classification be adopted 
in order to eliminate the confusion caused 
by the present use of one set of classifica- 
tions by STEEL and a different set by an- 
other publication. At present some com- 
panies prefer one publication’s classifica- 
tion, some prefer the other’s and a few 
companies have adopted schedules of their 
own. The differences noted in the result- 
ant tabulations in the two publications are 
due largely to the methods employed in 
adapting the figures from dissimilar sched- 
ules to each publication’s classification. 


Tracing to Ultimate User 
Favored as Complete Service 


Fortunately the publications involved 
and the majority of the mills have indi- 
cated a willingness to agree on a uniform 
classification. Attempts are being made 
to work this out in time for use when the 
1938 figures are compiled. 

One important question to be considered 
is whether it is feasible to try to trace 
all finished steel to its ultimate destination, 
such as automobiles, railroads, etc. (which 
STEEL has been attempting to do), or 
whether it is desirable to trace certain steel 
only to fabricating or processing plants, 
such as forgers; stamped metal shops; 
bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers, etc. 
(which is the practice followed by some 
reporting producers). 

The editors of STEEL favor the first al- 
ternative as being more indicative of the 
real destination of finished steel, but they 
also admit that their objective may be too 
ambitious and that it may be impractical 
for some producers. 

Having stated this preference, they are 
willing to abide by the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the producers, whose _ whole- 
hearted co-operation has made the figures 
possible through these 16 years. 


TH 


Early March Signs Are Mildly Favorable 

; 

@ CONTINUED sluggishness in activity is reflected downward movement of this important barometer, | 

in the barometers for the week ending March 5. A Power output has improved somewhat from 2,031,- | 
slight decline in automobile production combined with 412,000-kilowatt hours during the last week of Feb- 
further moderate recession in the rate of steelworks ruary to 2,035,673,000-kilowatt hours in the week end- 
operations forced STEEL’s index of activity in the ing March 5. Carloadings showed a rather marked 

iron, steel and metalworking industries to recede improvement for. the first week of March, reversing | 


from 70.3 in the week ending Feb. 26 to 70.0 in the 


the downward movement apparent through the month 



































of February, and regaining almost all the ground 
lost during this period. 


week ending March 5. 
Steelworks operations again registered a moderate 

















































































decline for the third consecutive week and is now There are sound indications that business will im- 
placed at 29.5 per cent, 8% points above the low of prove moderately during the next few weeks, al- 
21.0 per cent reached Jan. 1. However, seasonal in- though there is little to lead one to feel that industry | 
YW 
fluences should result in a reversal in the present is prepared to move ahead on a broad scale. 
T T T T T ~ os ~ 
STEEL'S INDEX OF ACTIVITY l . 
IN IRON, STEEL 7? METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 
Weighted Index aera: Seat Shown Below, - ~100 
‘ , Per Cent Uwerage 1926100 aD ; 
en i a 
— J —}- . 2 ES Ee ee ee oe | (ee: Sse pee 60 
‘ 4 — ee 7. A a ae ie Os ee | 150 
. RATE OF STEEL WORKS OPERATIONS 
| | _,— Per Cent of Capacity ——=— j | | 40} | 
3000 | q ___ 3. ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT_ ie 130 
| <_—__ 
2500 | | | ; Millions of Kilowatt wi ; |_| 25 | 
Lens arenyetye? woman, A 
2000} + at a a 120 
euae” ee — re aouwe?”*o | 
1500 wereta lk ae + oo | | ~ ae 5 
| | | i oe oe 10 
1998 4.FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS ae 
800 -\ =< — Thousands of Cars | eat 
700 oe inal 
pose Ls A Lp s — 
500} + Nef b _ ‘pe a = 
| ¥ ; 
300}— t “Es bole: Gee eek 
250;-— t - 1 Arrows Indicate Scale at —= Right or —«— Left 
200 PTCELS Index of Activity in iron Steel and Metalworking Industries 
2 Rate of St eelworks Operations, compiled by STEEL 
3. Weekly Elect ric Power Output ee led by Edison Electric Institute 
150 ain i a ce 1 Weekly Freight Car Loadings compiled by Association of American Railroads. +—+—+ 
STEEL 5 Week!y Automobile Production estimated by Ward's Reports 
Wor ig29 | 1930. | 1931 W1997 | 1633 | 1934 | 1935) 1ogg a MAAR a a 
| i | 1938 } 
STEEL’S Index Steelworks Electric Power : 
of Activity Operating Rate Output Freight Car Weekly Auto 
Index No. Per Cent Million KWH Loadings Output 
Week ending 1937 1936 193% 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
0 og Ue 81.5 108.4 30.5 76.5 2,152 2,243 623,337 744,957 86,173 100,395 
Rs cena haae as 80.5 113.9 27.0 77.5 2,196 2,278 622,131 738,747 85,765 119,455 
ee ENN SS 3G ics 79.4 1148 27.0 79.5 2,202 2,274 603,292 729,696 82,025 121,038 
Se 69.5 93.3 23.0 68.0 2,085 2,080 460,367 562,218 67,230 79,019 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Jan. 1.. 62.7 96.6 21.0 79.0 1,998 2,069 457,359 587,953 49,550 71,800 
SS ES eee 70.1 107.8 26.0 79.5 2,139 2,244 552,314 698,529 54,084 96,780 
Jan. 15 74.4 106.7 29.0 79.0 2,115 2,264 580,600 700,238 65,735 91,685  } 
OE SR ane ise 74.7 104.0 30.5 80.0 2,108 2,256 570,333 670,376 65,418 81,395 
RS Sips 5 otis 73.8 99.6 33.0 76.0 2,098 2,214 553,176 659,790 59,365 74,148 
Feb. 5 70.9 100.8 31.0 79.5 2,082 2,201 564,740 675,026 51,443 72,295 
Feb. 12 71.2 101.9 30.0 81.0 2.052 2,199 542,991 691,618 57,810 72,850 
Feb. 19 71.9 108.8 31.0 83.0 059 2,211 535,790 714,884 59,100 95,698 
Feb. 26.. 70.3. 112.8 30.5 84.0 031 207 511,930+ 696,727 56,977 111,915 
March 5 70.0 117.9 29.5 86.0 ,035 2,199 546,741 734,127 54,440 = 126,979 
= *Preliminary. tRevised. 
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Key: 1. 
ada, compiled by U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Bradstreets’ Index (Average of Wholesale Commodity Prices. 2. 
3. Average Daily Steel Ingot Output, compiled by Ame 
Building Construction, Contract Awards in 37 States, com- 


4. Average Daily Pig Iron Output, compiled by STEEL. 


piled by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Iron and Steel Foreign Trade, reported by 
Foreign Trade, Value of Exports and Imports, reported b 
(adjusted for seasonal variation; average 1923-25=100) computed by 
Equipment Orders (Av- 
Index of Machine Tool Orders (Three-month mov- 
association. 


7 and 9. 


ished Steel, United States Steel Corp. 
Domestic Commerce. 


Federal Reserve Board. 13. 
erage 1922-24—100), compiled by American Foundry Equipment association. 15. 
ing average; average monthly shipments 1926=100), compiled by 
Freight Car Orders, compiled by STEEL. 


10 and 11. 
12. Index of_Industrial Production € 
Blast Furnace Production Rate, compiled by STEEL. 


5. 
6. Railroad Earnings, Net Operating Income for Class I Roads, compiled by 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 8. 


National 


Machine Tool 


14. Index of Foundry 


Builders 


Automobile Production in United States and Can- 
rican Iron and Steel In- 


Bureau of Railroad Eco- 
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WHEELED TOYS 


@ WHEELED toys is a trade term 
embracing wagons, scooters, pedal 
cars, and similar devices for the 
amusement of children. With the 
exception of strictly modern de- 
velopments such as_ the _— scoot- 
er and the pedal car, the latter 


Fig. 1 (left) shows die setup for 
embossing steel toy wagon sides 
and ends; A and B show the stock 
before and after this operation. 
Fig. 2 (right) shows the stock with 
one edge curled into a full circle, 
A, and the other into a half round 
and projection. As upper die 


descends the center section, C, 

remains in place while the curling 

and forming is done by the outer 
sections, D and E 


Accuracy in press operations is necessary 
in making toys as much as in any industrial 
metal fabrication; model changes are frequent 
and require extensive retooling operations 


By FRED B. JACOBS 


a refinement of the kiddie car of 
a generation ago, these goods have 
been on the market for the past 75 
years or more. When grandfather 
was a little boy such toys were of 
wood, with metal used only where 
absolutely necessary as for axles, 
wheel bushings and tires. 

At the present time most wheeled 
toys are of sheet steel, of 20 to 26 
gage, resulting in toys that are com- 
paratively light and durable and 
take .. rapid and pleasing finish. In 
this branch of the toy business sub- 
stantial plant equipment is neces- 
sary, the most expensive items be- 
ing presses of the geared variety 


and accurate, intricate dies, the lat- 
ter being the products of expert 
die designers and die makers. In 
accuracy these dies compare favor- 
ably with those used in making pre- 
cision parts for such units as cash- 
registers, adding machines and type- 
writers. 

A typical plant devoted to produc- 
tion of wheeled toys is that of the 
Dayton Toy & Specialty Co., Day- 
ton, O. It is housed in a modern 
2-story building with approximately 
50,000 square feet of floor space, 
with production lines so arranged 
that the work flows through the 
plant with practically no_ back 
tracking. Raw materials consist 
of sheet steel for bodies, sheet chan- 
nel shapes from which wagon 
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Fig. 3 (left) shows the bending 
operation in forming wagon sides 
and ends. Fig. 4 (right) shows 
a wagon bottom, A, wagon sides 


and ends, B and C, and a com- 
pleted body, D 


bolsters are made, wire rods for 
axle stock, flat bars, rubber for 
tires and a certain amount of wood 
used for wheelbarrow handles. All 
materials are received in an en- 
closed bay served by a railroad sid- 
ing. 

Many interesting press operations 
are performed, especially in mak- 
ing bodies and wheels. Bed sizes 
of the wagons are from 17% inches 
long, 8%4 inches wide and 2%4 inches 
deep to 35 inches long, 15 inches 
wide and 4% inches deep; hence, 
comparatively large dies are nec- 
essary, necessitating long produc- 
tion runs. Dies are of the pillar 
type, assuring alignment at all 
times and reducing setting up time. 
Dies shown in Fig. 1 are for em- 
bossing the stock which will form 
wagon sides and ends. The piece 
of stock, A has been notched at 


one end in a previous simple press 
job. The embossing operation 
throws up three lengthwise corru- 
gations which stiffen the body and 
add to its attractiveness. At the 
center of the stock a panel is formed 
on which the trade mark subse- 
quently is stenciled; in addition one 
side is bent at an angle of 90 de- 
grees; B in Fig. 1 shows the stock 
after this operation. In Fig. 2 is 
shown the next operation with one 
edge of stock curled into a full cir- 
cle, A, the other edge, formed into 
a half round and a projection, B. 
In the operation of this die the cen- 
ter member, C, comes in contact 
with the stock holding it firmly in 
place. Then as the upper die 
descends the center member re- 
mains still. The curling and form- 
ing is done by the outer and inner 
members of the upper die, shown 
at D and E. 

In the next operation the stock 
is bent endwise to form the ends, 
thus forming one half of the 
body. This operation is shown in 
Fig. 3 with the flat stock in place 
in the die and the finished part in 





the foreground. As_ the punch 
descends it forces the stock to con- 
form to its shape. There is no low: 
er die; at each end is a grooved 
roller to fit the corrugations and 
the action of the punch forces the 
stock past these roller faces. As 
the upper part of the piece is curled 
into circular form, the observer who 
has had experience in bending tub 
ing under any conditions appre 
ciates that this is an unusual and 
clever bending operation. Stock 
comes from the dies with no sign 
of the wrinkling that often is char 
acteristic of the work of poorly de 
signed dies. 

A wagon bottom is shown at A, 
Fig. 4. It is blanked and formed 

(Please turn to Page 58) 


Fig. 5 (left) shows the spot weld- 
ing operation in making joints 
in wagon bodies. Fig. 6 (right 
shows a wheel blank, A, with roller 
bearing seat, center hole and spoke 
holes, B and C, and completed 
and fitted with tire, D; shown also 
are hub cap, E, and roller bearing 
and roller bearing shell, F and G 
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By C. C. PECU 


Lubrication Engineer, 
Lackawanna Plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Buffalo 


@ AS FAR AS IIS possible, the ma- 
chinery for the modern steel plant is 
designed for oil lubrication. In spite 
of this, bearings lubricated with 
grease are still outnumbering those 
using oil. 

Gears and pinions in the new high- 
speed mill require a lubricant with 
the lowest possible viscosity and the 
highest film strength attainable. 
This is for two reasons, to permit 
easy application of the lubricant 
to the meshing parts of gears and 
pinion teeth, and to provide a medi 
um that will carry away the heat 
developed. A straight mineral oil 
is admittedly best suited to dissi- 
pate the heat, provided it has the 
required film strength. Many EP 
(extreme pressure) fluid greases on 
the market today have a lower vis- 
cosity and higher film strength than 
the ordinary oils and are doing ex- 
cellent work. 

These EP fluid greases are. used 
in many mills where centrifuges are 
employed in the filtering system. 
As time goes on their use may be 
extended, particularly if they can 
be made more water resistant, and 
provided the EP content can be 
made more stable. 

Instead of roller bearings em- 
ployed in many mills the modern 
strip mills are using many oil-lubri- 
cated bearings on the backing-up 
rolls, lubricated with an oil of 2200 
seconds viscosity at 100 degrees 
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Lubrication 


Low viscosity and high film strength lub- 
ricants are now being employed on high 
speed mills for the purpose of conducting 
away the heat developed by friction 





APPLICATION 


Ordinary grease cups 


Hand guns and pressure 
systems: 


1—For high-speed light 
work 
2—-For heavy and _ hot 


work 


Roll neck greases for hand- 
packed mills, babbitt 
bearings. 

Soft grease _ for 
greasing system, 
bearings. 


pressure 
babbitt 


Hard grease for hot neck 
hand sheet mills. 
Soft grease for roll neck 


roller bearings. 


Open housings. 


Closed housings. 


Soda base transmission 


grease. 


E. P. lubricants. 


Mill reduction gears. 


E. P. leaded lubricants. 
Roller bearings, light and 
high-speed mills. 
Roller bearings for 

and hot work. 
Worm drives on mill screws. 


heavy 


Mill screws, 


Table I 


Cup Greases 
TYPE OF LUBRICANT 


Conventional type; with oils of low viscosity and low 
flash point and with soap content according to pene- 
tration point 


Grease with low cold test, low-viscosity oils and a 
small amount of soap. Penetration point 365, un- 
worked. 


Grease with oils of high viscosity and high flash, and 
with low soap content. Penetration point 250, un- 
worked. 


Hard grease with oils of high viscosity and high 
flash; high tallow and soap content, and 7% graph- 
ite. Penetration point 56, unworked. 

High-flash low-viscosity oil, high 
soap content with 7% graphite 
220, unworked. 

Heavy asphalt stock oil, 9% Bentonite; 3% Degra 
with a 700 seconds viscosity at 210 degrees Fahr 
instead of mixing grease. 
High-viscosity, high-flash oil 
» P., 3% sulphur or 7% lead. 
unworked. 


tallow and low 
Penetration point 


with not over 3% 
Penetration point 250, 


PINIONS 

Several densities to fit speed of mills, from 1750 to 
6000-seconds viscosity at 100 degrees Fahr., asphalt 
stock. 

Use the foregoing as base. Cut back with 145-seconds 
viscosity at 210 degrees Fahr. S. R. (steam refined) 
cylinder oil; in no instance must both be over 3200 
seconds viscosity at 100 degrees Fahr. 

With low-viscosity medium-flash and low cold test 
© graphite. Penetration point 300, un- 


oils with 5% 
worked. 
With low-viscosity medium-flash and low cold test 
oil, E. P. content not over 7%. According to speed 
use 1300 to 3600 seconds viscosity at 100 degrees 
Fahr. 

Soda base transmission grease, 
cold-test, medium-flash oils, 5% 
tion point 360, unworked. 

Same as used in pinion cases. 
Low-viscosity low cold test oils and low soap con- 
tent, penetration point 365, unworked. 
High-viscosity and high-flash oils and small amount 
of soap. Penetration point 230, unworked. 
High-viscosity, medium-flash and low pour test oils 
with varying E. P. content according to the type 
of E. P. used; viscosity at 100 degrees Fahr. not 
above 2600 seconds. 

Same as for worm drives, except a more viscous 
product. Not over 4200 seconds at 100 degrees Fahtr. 


low-viscosity, low 
graphite. Penetra- 
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CHEMICAL 
LEAD 


— to the American Society of Testing 
a Materials “Chemical Lead (Grade IL) is a desig- 
nation that has been used for many years in the 
trade to describe the undesilverized lead produced 
from South East Missouri ores”. Since the Civil War 
the St. Joseph Lead Company has been producing 
lead from its own mines in South East Missouri. This 
lead early became known as Chemical Lead owing 
to the unique properties which it possesses, and which 
account for its extensive use in the Chemical Indus- 
tries. St. Joe Chemical Lead is obtained by the direct 
reduction of South East Missouri ores to which no 
scrap or secondary materials are added, insuring an un- 


usual uniformity of physical and chemical properties. 


As can be seen from the analysis it contains a per- 
centage of copper and a small amount of silver and 
nickel. These elements combine to give the lead an 


extremely low creep rate under steady stress and a 





high resistance to the 


a 
TYPICAL ANALYSIS OF . | : 
ST JOE CHEMICAL LEAD corrosive action of sul- 


a 0100%, phurie acid and other 
Copper .......... 06 chemicals. These proper- 
Bismuth ........ None ; ; 

Zinc 0003 ties are also desirable in 
(7), eae 0005 sheathing for cable, and 
ag eee el 0012 account for the exten- 
Cadmium ..... .0023 sive use of St. Joe Chem- 


Nickel & Cobalt .0046 
Lead by difference 99.92+ 


ical Lead in the Cable 








Industries. 





ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK - Eldorado 5-3200 
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Fahr. Here is a real opportunity 
for an EP fluid grease of low vis- 
cosity and high demulsibility. With 
somewhat higher EP qualities than 
those of the 2200-seconds viscosity 
oil, the viscosity could be lowered 50 
per cent, insuring easier filtration. 
Such a grease, if developed, should 
become widely used. 

During the past years many 
greases have been developed which 
have replaced oils in steel mill op- 
erations. The majority of the older 
types of mills were designed for 
extensive use of grease. These 
older mills had open pinion hous- 
ings and open table lineshaft gear 
drives and hard grease was used on 
the roll necks. Today pinions are 


shafts run in machined cases and 
roll necks are lubricated with soft 
grease applied through an auto- 
matic greasing system. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
failures are not always due to wrong 
lubricants but that the responsibili- 
ty can frequently be traced to faulty 
methods of application. A _ high- 
speed gear,- for instance, can be 
ruined by carrying the bath too 
high; the wear on pinion teeth is 
greater if the bearings wear rapid- 
ly, allowing the pitch line to change; 
a high-speed roller bearing is some- 
times ruined by filling it too full 
of grease. 

Experience has taught the author 
to use as soft a grease as possible, 





enclosed in housings, table line- because it allows more instant lubri- 
Table II 
Application of Lubricants 
BLOOMING MILLS 
SOURCE TYPE OF LUBRICANT 
Heating Furnace Cranes: 
1—-Greases. For all sleeve babbitt bearings use a high viscosity, 
high flash test oil with low lime soap content, pene 
tration point 240, unworked. 
2—Truck wheel roller Same grade of grease as in 1. 
bearings. 
3—Gears. Asphalt stock with proper viscosity to suit speed 
and heat conditions. 
Heating Furnace Cover 


Journals: 
1—Open type. 


2—-Roller bearings. 
Mill Approach Table Bear- 


ings, (plain and roller). 
Lineshaft Drive Gears: 


1—Open. Asvhalt 
Fahr. 
2—Closed. 
Fahr, 
3—Manipulators. For 


general 


Heavy high melting point grease that will melt to a 
jelly in use, 

High-viscosity, medium-flash oil, low-soap content 
grease. Penetration point 240, unworked. 
High-viscosity, high-flash oil and low-soap content 
grease, penetration point 250, unworked. 


stock, 4000-seconds viscosity at 100 degrees 


Asphalt stock, 2000-seconds viscosity at 100 degrees 


lubrication, high-viscosity high-flash 


oil, lime-base grease, penetration point 250, unworked 


Manipulator Reduction Drive 
Gears. 


Mill Pinions, Teeth. Asphalt 


Soda base cylinder stock transmission grease, pene- 
tration point 360 to 390, unworked. 

stock of 5000-seconds viscosity cut back 
io 3000-seconds viscosity, with S. R. (steam refined) 


eylinder oil by action of neck oil leaking into case 
with an overflow holding the level of both to about 
three-quarters the length of tooth. 


Modern Pinions, Housings 
and Neck Bearings, (oil 
sealed away from bath). 

Mill Roll Necks: 
1—Hand packed. 


tem for babbitt bear- 


Conventional 
tent, high-viscosity and flash oils with not over 


2—Pressure greasing sys- Soft grease 
tallow content with 7% graphite. Penetration point 
I J 


Soda base transmission grease, with a high-viscosity, 
low-test oil with 5% graphite. Penetration point 320, 
unworked., 


type hard grease, high-tallow’ con- 


7% graphite, penetration point 56, unworked, 


with high-flash, low-viscosity oil, high- 


ings. 220, unworked. 


Runout Tables: 
1—Necks, plain and roller 


2—-Lineshaft gears. Soda base 


Same as for approach table. 


transmission grease, penetration point 


360, unworked. This type has great value here as 


it is not 


contaminated with water and scale as at 


the approach table. 


MODERN 


SOURCE 
Mill Tables. 


Reduction Gears. Soda base 
cold test 


Same as at 


BAR MILL 


TYPE OF LUBRICANT 
the blooming mill. 


transmission grease, low-viscosity, low 
oils with 5% graphite. Penetration point 


340, unworked, 


Mill Pinions. Soda base 


with 5% 


Cut back 
cosity at 
Bear- Soft roll 
ings. unworked, 


Roll Necks, Babbitt 


Flying Shears (revolving): 
1—Roller bearings. 


2—-Reduction gears 
viscosity 


32 


High-speed 


grease, low-viscosity, low cold test oils 
graphite. Penetration point 190, unworked. 
with neck oil to about 2400-seconds vis- 
100 degrees Fahr. 
neck grease with penetration point 220, 
and 7% graphite. 


Low-viscosity and cold-test oil with low soap con- 
tent. Penetration point 365, unworked. 

E. P. lead soap, low cold test grease, 
3000-seconds at 100 degrees Fahr. 





cation, thus saving bearings and cut- 


ting down the power loss. The gen- 
eral aim also should be to use as 
few greases as possible. The data 
shown in Table I represent the com- 
mon types required in steel mill 
lubrication. 

Application of lubricants to a 
blooming mill and a large bar mill 
is presented in detail in Table II. 

Data in Table II contains the 
complete list of greases used in the 
following mills: All sizes of bloom- 
ing, structural and rail mills; and 
24, 14, 12, 10 and 8-inch bar mills. 
The pinions and reduction gears of 
all these mills work in a grease bath, 
the density of which is regulated to 
the mill speed. Roll necks on all 
mills except the bar mills have pres- 
sure greasing system. 

Hot and cold saw roller bearings 
should be run on a low-cold test, low- 
flash, low-viscosity oil, with low-lime 
soap content and penetration point 
of 365, unworked. This is also used 
for electric motor roller bearings 
except in extra hot places where a 
soda-soap, medium-viscosity and 
flash oil is used, with penetration 
point 320, unworked. 


Waterproof Grease Required 
1 


The great need in the modern hot 
strip mill, where water is used in 
large quantities and under heavy 
pressure, is a waterproof grease, in 
several densities; if available at a 
fair price, waterproof greases would 
lead all other greases in volume. 
Table roller baths are constantly 
flooded, washing the lubricant off 
the gears; strip coilers are deluged 
with water, to keep the machinery 
cold. Water enters into bearings 
and gear cases, emulsifying and 
flooding out the grease and oil. In 
most mills the mill work roller 
bearings are frequently exposed to 
water, the greases are emulsified, 
and the rollers and races of the 
bearings are etched. Some of the 
greases available today are, in a 
great measure, waterproof, but this 
is not general, and it should, there- 
fore, be the aim of all greasemakers 
to remedy this situation. Water and 
roll scale present the greatest dif- 
ficulties in connection with the lubri- 
cation of a steel plant. Both are al- 
ways present, and efficient precau- 
tionary measures are rewarded by 
savings in maintenance cost and 
fewer delays in the operations. 

Special Purpose Greases 

For certain specific purposes high- 
melting point greases are needed, 
such as are used on pushers and 
levelers of coke ovens, on charging 
cranes at open-hearth furnaces, and 
on runout tables for hot strip mills. 
These should be lubricated with a 
No. 3 cup consistency high-flash and 
viscosity oil with 4 per cent graphite. 

Cold water plunger grease, while 
not in demand in any great volume, 
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Because of carefully supervised lubri- 

cation these large herringbone pinions 

show practically no wear after many 
years of service 


must be used in every mill. The 
aim is to have a soft, plastic grease 
which will lubricate the packing, 
without dragging, and adhere to 
the plunger. 

Greases cannot function properly 
without care in application. If care 





is not taken, foreign matter will 
gradually enter the bearing. Con- 
sequently, much more grease gen- 
erally is used than is required for 
actual lubrication. Some hot strip 
mills, for instance, are sealed; these 
will use three barrels per week, or 
less, on 12 stands. Others, not as 
well sealed, use as high as seven 
barrels per week. Even with this 
great quantity, water and pepper 
scale will enter. Grease always 
gives the best results in a mill when 
applied automatically——a small quan- 
tity at stated intervals. 

The greases consumed in the 
largest quantities, in a plant where 
all types of mills are in use, are 
roll neck greases, generally heavy- 
duty and hot-service greases, and 
light-duty and high-speed greases. 
Leaving out the hand sheet mills, 
the roll neck greases represent the 
smallest quantity of the three types. 


Effect of Cold Weather 


Greases should also be changed to 
suit the season. In the Lake Re- 
gion the great danger lies in using 
too heavy a grease. A test was car- 
ried out on duplicate machinery for 
a period of 18 months, with weekly 
power readings. The changes in the 
friction load caused by cold weather 
were astonishing. By application of 
the proper greases most of the peak 
loads were eliminated through this 
study. 

Summing up, a steel plant may be 


al cases. 
cants are given in Table III. 


lubricated with comparatively few 
types of grease, and at a low cost. 
The ordinary greases of today will 
serve in practically all instances, 
with EP (extreme pressure) lubri- 
cants being used only in exception 
Analyses of typical lubri 
These 
analyses are not complete; they 
merely include the general type of 


oil, soap, and EP content, and pene 


tration point. Melting points have 
not been given, as this point always 
differs considerably, depending upon 
the person who makes the observa- 
tion. 


Use Alloy Iron 


@ After a sound mechanical design 
has been achieved, efficient opera- 
tion of automatic coal burning 
equipment depends on the ability 
of a few parts to withstand the 
ravages of heat and abrasion, ac- 
cording to W. T. Sheffield, Hershey 
Machine & Foundry Co., Manheim, 
Pa., in an article in the January, 
1938, issue of Nickel Cast Iron 
News. To assure trouble-free oper- 
ation, coal tube and top burner 
rings of this company’s Motor- 
stokor now are protected by the 


addition of 1.00 per cent nickel, 
0.25 chromium and 0.25 molyb- 


denum to a good cast iron base mix- 
ture. This has high abrasion resist- 
ance, resists grain growth and does 
not crack in service. 





Table III 


Flash Pour 


Partial Analyses of Typical Greases 


Pene- 


Point, Point, tration 
Viscosity Deg. Deg. Soap Graphite ; point un- 
Sec. Deg. Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. content content, % E. P. worked Notes 
Cup greases 150-180 100 370 -16 Ace. tonumber None None Use with cups 
Grease for hand guns ...... 225 100 385 0 Low 2 (synthetic) ? 365 High-speed and 
light work 
Grease for pressure systems 900 100 420 -16-20 Low None None 250 ao 1 sige 
WOrkK 
Roll neck greases, babbitt peas 
bearings (hand packed) High High Medium High 9 (mineral!) o6 
Babbitt bearings, pressure 
system . : ee. 800 100 410 12 Medium 7 (mineral 220 
Hot neck grease for hand ~ 
sheet mills : 120 12 High 10 (Bentonite) Melt—350 deg 
Fahr. 
For mixing oil : 250 210 650 Very high 
toll neck roller’ bearings, 
open housing. Hand appli- 
cation, pinions 800 100 125 20 Medium Yes 230 3% sulphur, 
7% lead 
Asphalt product. Several 
densities according to 
speed of mill ........... 1750-6000 100 170 
Closed housings, asphalt 
base be N pteuas wisest a 1750-6000 100 
Closed housing . 79 210 385 0 © (synthetic) ? 360 
teduction gears, mil! drives 
and lighter 66-79 210 385-400 0 5 (synthetic) ? 360 
teduction gears E, P. mil! 
drives and lighter roller - 
bearings a ..... 8500-5500 100 -6 ‘-9lead soap 
Motors for hot and_ cold 
Saws 
Normal temperature, lime oe : er 
soaps bie ee . 215 100 370 0 6-8 2 (synthetic) ; 365 
High room temperature soda 
BOGS Soe oss yet ea 350 100 390 “20 Low a 
Mill general—heavy and me 99, 
warm locations ......... 800 100 125 -10 <0 


*As base stock, cut back 
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to 3000 seconds viscosity for heavy-duty mills 


Steam refined cylinder oil from necks 145 to 210 
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2 ie guarantee positive, fast, screw strong as the powerful motors that 
downs a Dings Mill Type Magnetic drive them. The best testimonial to 

Clutch was installed on this 42’’ cold this are the hundreds of installations 

reduction tin plate mill. Dings not in the outstanding mills of the 

only provides more positive action, country. 

but assures longer life, trouble-free Let Dings solve your clutch 

service. They are as rugged and problems. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO., 663 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Use of ram trucks in handling coils has 
helped make the steel industry the best 
customer now for this type of equipment 


g IT IS SIGNIFICANT that the 
steel industry has been the best 
customer for electric industrial 
trucks during the past two years, 
although not many years ago it was 
the railroads and other transporta- 
tion agencies which were frequent- 
ly in this category. 

Several causes have contributed to 
this change. One is the vigorous 
and extensive expansion and re- 
habilitation programs which have 
been progressing rapidly through- 
out the industry during 1937 and 
1938. In such periods in the past, 
materials handling equipment has 
been found, by other manufactur- 
ing groups, to provide a valuable 
co-ordinating factor in attaining 
greater efficiency from productive 
machines. Records of various 
branches of the materials handling 
industry demonstrate that steel 
plant executives have recognized the 
advantages of this co-ordination, and 
that today they are sold thorough- 
ly on the importance of combining 
cranes, conveyors, monorails, lift- 
trucks and other classes of labor 
aids into systems which provide a 
closer relationship between produc- 
tion and materials handling meth- 
ods. 


Viewpoint Changed 


In the particular case of industrial 
trucks, rapid expansion of use may 
be attributed also to what W. H. 
Burr, chairman of the developments 
committee of the Association of 
Iron and Steel Engineers, in a re- 
cent review, called a “radically 
changed point of view toward truck 
equipment” on the part of steel op- 
erating men. As he expressed it: 
“Formerly trucks were looked upon 
as purely auxiliary equipment, but 
now they are considered as much a 


Ram Trucks 


part of the steel producing machin 
ery as the rolling equipment.” 

How important a place trucks 
occupy and how varied are the op- 
erations in which they have a major 
part are indicated to a marked de 
gree in some of the handling opera 
tions in one of the large steel mills 
in the Middle West. 

In the manufacture of strip steel 
in this mill, ram trucks are first 
used after the bar has been put 
through the hot strip mill, and 
thence through the pickler. When 
the strip is coiled, wired and sorted 
onto a conveyor, a ram truck (Fig. 
1) picks up the coil and hauls it to 
the coil storage, Fig. 2. In some 
mills, these rams are used also for 
stacking coils, Fig. 3, especially if 
floor space is at a premium. 

In Fig. 4 is illustrated a ram truck 
depositing a coil at the roller level, 
which is located immediately in 
front of the 4-high reversing mill 
which may be seen at the left hand 
side of the picture. The strip here 
is reduced to the required thickness 
by reversing the mill until the re- 
quired gage is obtained. 

At the discharge end of the mill, 


Fig. l—(Top)—Ram truck at end of 
conveyor from pickler picks up 
coil and transports it to storage. 
Fig. 2—View of coil storage area 
in a midwestern steel mill. Ram 
truck is depositing coil which it 
has brought from pickling de- 
partment. Fig. 3—In some mills, 
the ram trucks are used also for 
stacking coils, especially if floor 
space is at a premium. Photos 
courtesy Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia 
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Handling Editor 


the coil is picked up again by the 
ram truck and hauled to a scale, 
where it is weighed, as shown in Fig. 
5, and thence hauled to the cleaning 
machine, the end of which is shown 
in Fig. 6. This machine cleans the 
coil, and at its end the strip is coiled 
again, and either upended by an up- 
ending machine placed in the floor, 
or by an upending truck. The coil 





MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


now is placed on cars which are 
hauled to the annealing room. 
where the coils are placed in the 
annealing oven. 

After annealing, the coils are up- 
ended to a_ horizontal position, 
either by upending machines or 
trucks, then picked up by ram truck 
and hauled to the skin-pass mill. 
At the discharge end of the latter, 
coils are picked up by the rams 
and hauled to flying shears, where 
the strip is cut into sheets. In the 
mill in question, these sheets, if 
intended for tin plate, are hauled 
to the picklers by special carriers. 
After pickling, the sheets are placed 
in water boshes, which are hauled 
to the tin machine at the end of 
which fork trucks pick up the tin 
plate and transport it to the sort- 
ing room. After the plate has been 
sorted and reckoned or counted, 
weighed and bundled, fork trucks 
haul it to the warehouses and thence 


Fig. 4—(Top)—Ram truck deposit- 
ing a coil at roller level which is 
in front of a 4-high reversing mill. 
Fig. 5—From discharge end of the 
reversing mill, the coil is trans- 
ported to a scale and weighed. 
Fig. 6—In this illustration is a 
ram truck about to deposit a coil 
at the end of a cleaning machine 













to the freight cars or motor trucks. 

Operation on other sheets, such 
as those for automobiles, is some- 
What different. For example, the 
flying shears cut the strip into the 
required lengths, and special con- 
veyor lift-trucks transport them to 


the respective succeeding opera- 
tions. In most instances, a 10-ton 
sheet loader is used for hauling 


sheets to freight cars after the for- 
mer have been bundled. 


Roller Conveyor 
Spring-Mounted 


@ IT HAS BEEN characteristic of 
developments in materials handling 
equipment during recent years that 
progress has been more largely in 
the direction of improvements in de- 
sign and in new adaptations of exist- 
ing types than in the introduction of 
entirely new classes of machines. 
Some of these changes in design 
have been distinctly novel and as a 
result have been incorporated as in- 
tegral parts of many recent installa- 


tions in steel and metalworking 
plants. One typical example is a 


spring-mounted, heavy-duty roller 
conveyor, which was announced last 
year and described in STEEL, April 
12, 1937. Since it was first intro- 
duced, 16 companies are reported as 
having ordered 26 individual sys- 


Fig. 1—Piling unit on roller con- 
veyor table with motor-operated 
piling bar which may be adjusted 
for position horizontally to suit 
width of sheet. steel being 
processed. Side guard is provided 
for stacking and squaring of 
sheets 










































































Fig. 2—Close-up of one end of 
processing table showing method 


of spring-mounting of conveyor 
rollers which absorbs shock of 
heavy loads of steel. Space be- 
tween parallel lines permits drop- 
ping of adjustable end stop 


tems embodying this unique design. 
Typical of the use of this equip- 
ment is an installation used in the 
processing of sheet steel. The entire 
system, termed a processing line, in- 
volves the combination of live roller 
conveyor tables placed between proc- 
essing machinery. In the foreground 
portion of Fig. 1 of the accompany- 
ing illustrations is shown the dis- 
charge end of the system and the 
roller leveler through which sheet 
steel passes. Operations are contin- 
uous, each machine being connected 
by a conveyor table, having a sur- 
face speed which varies from 100 to 
100 feet per minute, depending upon 
production and requirements. 


Piling Unit Adjustable 


Equipment in the foreground of 
Fig. 1 is known as a piling unit. It 
consists of a motor-operated piling 
bar, adjustable for position horizont- 
ally to suit the width of the sheet 
steel being processed. Sheets are 

(Please turn to Page 71) 
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Allis-Chalmers Seal-Clad Motors are invincible to the 
enemies that attack ordinary motors. 

Metallic dust, grit, oil, moisture, chemicals and other such de- 
structive agents can be ignored when you purchase Allis-Chalmers 
Seal-Clad Motors ... Also they are the sturdiest motors on the 
market—bar none. 

Consider their invincible protection: the wound stator receives 
an impregnating treatment similar to the conventional type of 
winding. But that’s not all. A Moulded Bakelite Shield, of high 
dielectric and mechanical strength, is fitted into a machined slot 
in the stator frame and tightly sealed into position with a special 
compound. Thus the coils are protected by hard, smooth shields 
that are invincible to the attacks of damaging agents. 

Whatever the conditions in your plant, this additional protec- 
tion will mean a great saving in the long run—and you get it at 
no additional cost. 

For further details write today for Bulletin 2182. 





The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. builds 


standard motors of every type from 


1 hp. up—also motors for special 
application. 


MOTOR BIVIE SION 
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Wheeled Toys 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


in one operation; the object in form- 
ing is to throw up the ribs which 
stiffen it. Without these ribs the 
bottoin would be too flexible and 
woula soon sag out of shape. At 
B and C are shown completed sides 
and ends and at D a completed body. 


In assembling the body the op- 
erator takes two sides and _ slips 
them in place on the bottom. As 
shown in Fig. 2, the half round, B, 
forms a slide into which the _ bot- 
tom can be slipped. Each of the 
ears; shown on the ends B and C 
on Fig. 4, overlaps the other sec- 
tion. Then by electric spot weld- 
ing at various points, as shown in 
Fig. 5, the body is fastened togeth- 
er firmly so that the sides and bot- 
tom form what is practically an in- 
tegral unit strong enough to resist 
all reasonable wear. As a matter 
of fact a body of this kind can be 
bent completely out of shape with- 
out parting or disturbing the welds 
in any way. 


Small Wheels are Disk 


Wheels for the toys range from 
6 to 10 inches in diameter. The 
smaller wheels are of the plain disk 
variety but the larger ones are pro- 
vided with punched holes and are 
called spoke wheels. In Fig. 6 are 
shown progressive stamping opera- 
tions in making these wheels. A 
is a blanked disk, the result of one 
press operation; in other words, the 
stock is blanked and formed at one 
stroke of the press. The next step 
is shown at B. The center portion 
has been flattened and formed to 
make a seat for the end of the roll- 
er bearing shell and the center hole 
has been pierced. C is a blank with 
the holes punched to form the 
spokes. A finished wheel complete 
with its tire is shown at D. On the 
disk which forms one side of the 
wheel a stamping operation is nec- 
essary to throw out the six prongs 
which hold the hub cap in place. 
This cap is blanked and formed in 
one press operation. The two disks 
which form the wheel are_ spot 
welded together with the _ roller 
bearing interposed between. F is a 
roller bearing which consists of an 
outer shell and, in this case, eight 
rollers. G is the shell, made of a 
single piece of sheet steel with off- 
set ends and curled into cylindrical 
form. The stock is blanked in an 
ordinary blanking die and _ then 
curled in a special curling die. The 
object of the offset is to break the 
joint; otherwise, if the joint were 
a straight line, the shell soon would 
wear out of shape at that point 
through the pressure of the rollers. 
The offset form of construction dis- 
tributes and equalizes the pressure. 
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These bearings are simple in con- 
struction and if oiled occasionally 
give good service for many years. 

Stock for the axles runs from % 
to %-inch in diameter and is bought 
in coils as it is easily shipped and 
handled in this manner. At the 
plant the stock is run through a 
straightening machine of the 
“whirler” type and cut off automat- 
ically to the desired lengths. 

Aside from the welding operations 
previous described very little assem- 
bly is necessary except for a few 
minor operations such as putting 
tires on wheels. The great bulk of 
these toys is shipped in knockdown 
condition and assembled by the deal.- 
ers. 

Wheels Degreased 


After bodies and wheels are weld- 
ed they are degreased, spray paint- 
ed with a special toy enamel and the 
enamel baked. A chain conveyor 
carries the parts through the ovens 
several times. The trade mark is 
stenciled with a special die and 
white enamel. Popular colors for 
these toys are red for bodies, green 
blue or aluminum for wheels, and 
black for bolsters, handles and 
braces. 

The opinion held by many that 
toys of this type are made as cheap- 
ly as possible by unskilled help is 
a fallacy. This branch of the toy 
business calls for extensive plant 
layout with a large investment in 
special dies. All of these must be 
changed when new models are 
brought out. For example, when 
the so-called streamline wheeled toys 
made their appearance a few years 
ago the general adoption of these 
models by leading toy manufactur- 
ers meant a substantial investment 
for new equipment. 


Experts Discuss 
Industrial Gas 


@ MEETING in Pittsburgh’s Hotel 
William Penn last Monday and Tues- 
day, March 7-8, more than 150 mem- 
bers of the industrial gas section, 
American Gas association, listened 
while some fifteen experts discussed 
gas sales problems in the various 
fields where gas heat is used. 
Emphasis in most cases was on 
the sales problem under current lax 


business conditions. The first ses- 


sion, under the chairmanship of 
Hale A. Clark, Detroit City Gas Co., 
Detroit, and chairman, Industrial 
Gas section, was led off by Charles 
E. Bennett, president, Manufactur- 
ers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, 
who stressed the importance of load 
factor in economical selling and op- 
eration. Proper load selection is the 
keynote of higher profits and as 





such should be a major factor in a 
sales campaign, according to Mr, 
Bennett. 

Nonferrous foundry melting with 
gas has made rapid strides since 
the first successful crucible was de- 
signed in 1935, according to a re- 
port given by Ralph D. Hawkins, 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridge. 
port, Conn., and chairman of the 
nonferrous metals committee. Im- 
provements have been due largely 
to proper application of high tem- 
perature refractories which have 
recently become available. Other 
contributing factors have been low- 
er gas rates and improvement in 
furnace design. Oliver D. Pritch- 
ard, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who designed the first 
of the modern gas-fired crucible 
melters, collaborated with Mr. 
Hawkins on the report. 


Melting Described 


Developments in immersion melt- 
ing of soft metals were described 
by Elmer B. Dunkak, general man- 
ager, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more. Fields now covered by this 
comparatively recent idea in metal 
melting include type metal melters 
for publishing houses; heating of 
tin pots incident to the manufac- 
ture of sheet, tin and terne plate 
and dipping tableware and _ other 
small stampings in the ferrous in- 
dustries; a wide variety of applica- 
tions in the nonferrous field includ- 
ing melting of lead-antimony alloys 
for the production of storage bat- 
tery grids and terminals, tin and 
lead coating of copper wire, and for 
heating large tinning baths used for 
the dipping of automobile radiators 
and extended radiation for air con- 
ditioning; various applications in the 
process industries such as the melt- 
ing of mold metal in connection with 
the manufacture of molded plastics 
and hard rubber. Installations have 
demonstrated practicability, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunkak, in pots ranging 
in size from 30 to 525,000 pounds. 
Advantages of this method of melt- 
ing include reduced fuel consump- 
tion, more positive control of tem- 
perature, reduction in dross forma- 
tion, improved working conditions 
and longer pot life. As an example 
of cost reduction, the speaker cited 
the experiences of an installation in 
a tin mill where the B.t.u. consump- 
tion per base box was reduced 54 
per cent. This saving amounted to 
only 10 per cent of the total saving, 
however the balance being made up 
in savings on other components, 
chief of which was virgin tin. 

Up-to-date gas firing in forging 
practices of one of the world’s largest 
automobile makers was described 
by M. W. Martin, Public Service 
Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis. In this 
plant forging operations are large- 
ly devoted to front axles and small- 
er forged parts such as _ steering 


(Please turn to Page 72) 
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Incentive Needed 
In Welding Research 


@ The fact that welding research 
laboratories have been operated for 
ten years without producing an im- 
portant invention offers some justi- 
fication for inquiry into the reasons 
for this state of affairs, particular- 
ly at the present moment when the 
country as a whole is being held 
back for lack of new inventions as 
a means for the employment of men 
and profitable employment of 
capital. 

The fact that the welding in- 


dustry does move forward is the 
result of inventions which come 
from sources other than the re- 


search department. Examples are 


By ROBERT E. KINKEAD 





Orn this page the author, well-known 
consulting engineer in welding is given 
wide latitude in presenting his views. They 
io not necessarily coincide with those of 
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omitted for the reason that a solu- 
tion is needed rather than to cast 
reflections on the efforts of compe- 
tent and_ industrious’ laboratory 
workers. 

The beginnings of the matter oc- 
cur in the technical school where 
all individuals are _ indoctrinated 
with ideas suitable for researchers 
in abstract science. Such individuals 
are loaded up with the idea that 
they may never expect to earn mucn 


money and must look forward to 
getting their life’s satisfactions 


from honors. After the honeymoon 
period of the initial five years in an 
industrial research labcratory the 
man finds out that the idea is ac- 
tually practiced but that the honors 
are of doubtful value for other em- 
ployment and wholly non-negotiable 
for groceries, automobiles or col- 
lege education for the kids. The 
idea of group inventions success- 
fully prevents the man from taking 
too much credit to himself no mat- 
ter how brilliant his ideas may be 
Result, few inventions. 

To correct this condition requires 
application of the most fundamental 
principle of the capitalistic system 

apply an_ incentive. Academic 
ideas have been tried and found 
wanting. The professors have con- 





Production 


by the Mile 





@ Delivery end of Thomson wire fabric welder with 25 horsepower motor drive, 
wind-up reel and three auto transformers which regulate 37 welding trans- 
formers. Maximum capacity is 200,000 square feet or around 80 tons of fabric 


per day. 


Automatically makes wire netting using any size steel wire from 


14-gage to °¢-inch. This welder is a product of Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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cocted a system which they thought 
would please the capitalists because 
they would get all the gravy. What 
has happened is that the system 
has dried up the source of the 
gravy in the research departments 

the desire of the individual to get 
ahead in the world. There is un.- 
limited power to produce inventions 
in the research laboratories of the 
country if business men will cast 
out the academic ideas from these 
departments and pay cash for good 
inventicns. 


Bolted Construction vs. 
Continuous Structures 


@ Mechanical designers who work 
in welded steel construction will be 
interested in an article entitled, 
“Steel Castings Replaced Built-Up 
Constructions” by William M. Shee- 
han in the February Metal Progress. 
Engine beds, tender frames and 
other large one-piece castings for 
steam railroads are used to illustrate 
the advantages of continuous metal 
structures as contrasted with built- 
up bolted construction. Longer life 
and greater reliability in service are 
shown for the continuous metal 
structures. A considerable amount 
of expensive machine work is elimi- 
nated by one-piece construction. 


Precisely the same mechanical 
and service advantages are obtained 
by the continuous metal structures 
used on the modern equipment for 
railroads where the necessity for 
weight reduction throws the con- 
struction into light weight materials 
which may be most economically 
welded. Thus, the diesel engine lo- 
comotives almost all have welded 
steel frames and this type of con- 
struction is used on truck sides and 
car bodies. Welded construction is 
not competitive with steel castings 
for the reason that in many cases 
castings could not be used on ac- 


count of excessive weight. In the 
large steam engine beds welding 


cannot be economically used on ac- 
count of the heavy sections involved. 


The important principle involved 
is not castings versus welded con- 
struction but continuous one-piece 
metal structures versus assemblies 
held together by mechanical fasten- 
ings such as rivets and bolts. Ap- 
plication of that principle brings 
about radical changes in production 
methods and, in many cases, impor- 
tant cost reductions. A fair esti- 
mate of the cost of obtaining all 
of the economies possible by uni- 
versal application of this principle 
for the country as a whole would be 
5 billion dollars worth of new and 
larger machines and 500 million dol- 
lars worth of the products made by 
the welding industry. Everything 
from ocean vessels to flying ma- 
chines can be made by this method. 
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AND IMPROVE YOUR WELDING 


Lricators of welded products of 
ry description are getting their - 


+s down to rock bottom with 
ex Electrodes. 


Sou can make similar savings 


atthe same time, be assured of 
Santch welding by using Murex. 
k into the advantages of these 
vy coated rods. Write for the 
-ex Booklet. Ask to have a Murex 
ding expert look over your 
ding operations. 


urex representative in your territory is ex- 
nced, not only in welding procedure, but 
in shop practise and production methods. 
im to work on your problems. 





‘Compare stress concentrations in Pictures A 
ond B. Assuring well-rounded, concave fillets 
tthose in A is just one way that Murex provides 
ter welding. 


elders find it easy to qualify for Class 1 
ork with Murex. ‘All our operators passed 
fying colors on the first attempt,’’ reports 


mpany, 


Smooth, spatter-free Murex welding 

cuts cleaning time and assures extra 
savings where fabricated small parts re- 
place castings. 


é 


.s 


2 


2 Two time-saving features speed work in 

tight quarters where Murex is used: (1.) 
Electrodes can be bent, (2.) There's little 
smoke; no fumes. 


In production work and the fabrication of equipment such as these crystallizers, the 
higher heats at which Murex is used make remarkable savings. ‘Heavy fillets are 
made in 24% less time,’ says one manufacturer. Another finds Murex “37.5% faster in 


flat welding.” 


S 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ALBANY + CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH 


SO. SAN FRANCISCO «+ TORONTO 














@ LOW POWER FACTOR is be- 
coming an increasingly important 
problem in industrial plants, irre- 
spective of whether power is pur- 
chased or generated within the 
plant. Losses and extra capacity in 
feeder and distribution lines result- 
ing from low power factor are a 
penalty on any plant. In addition, 
public utilities are either applying 
low power factor penalties more 
strictly or, if no penalties are ex- 
acted, are insisting on improvement 
or correction of the worst offenders. 
In most cases a bonus is offered for 
high power factor, which makes cor- 
rection profitable. 


Rearranging Loading 


In general power factor may be 
raised by: Rearranging loading on 
induction motors so that they oper- 
ate at more nearly full load, some- 
times to a point at or above the 
minimum required by the _ public 
utility. In very few cases does this 
improvement permit earning a bon- 
us, and as it cannot be applied to 
all motors, seldom permits reaching 
the no-penalty point. Incidentally, 
underloaded induction motors are 
the most common cause of low pow- 
er factor. Therefore, any improve- 
ments in loading of such motors 
should be the first step in correc- 
tion. Any increase in power factor 
obtained in this manner decreases 
the amount and cost of other cor- 
rective equipment which may be 
necessary to avoid penalty or to 
earn a bonus. Where special cor- 
rective equipment is applied, suf- 
ficient capacity to earn a bonus per- 
mits a profit on the investment. 

Individual motors on machines 
with a highly fluctuating power con- 
sumption, varying from practically 
no load to short peaks of full load 
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Power Correction 


Many losses may be overcome and the extra 
capacity utilized in feeder and distribution 
lines by rearranging the loading or finding 
most suitable type of motor for the work 


or higher, but with an average load 
of 30 to 60 per cent of full load rat- 
ing are responsible for much of the 
low power factor in plants. This can 
be improved by grouping such ma- 
chines so that a single motor drives 
several units thus giving an average 
jioad of 60 to 80 per cent of normal 
full load rating. 


Load Study Advised 


A careful study of the loading on 
each motor, preferably by graphic 
meters, through several complete 
cycles of operation is the best meth- 
od of obtaining the actual motor 
load and its relation to full load rat- 
ing. With data on several motors 
the plant engineer can then plan for 
rearrangement of equipment to im- 
prove loading and power factor. 

In synchronous motors, or wher- 
ever one or two large motors operate 
continuously at approximately full 
load, as on air compressors, plating 
generators, and other similar con- 
tinuous duties which are suitable 
for the application of synchronous 
motors, the substitution of such mo- 
tors for induction motors often per- 
mits raising power factor to 95 per 
cent or better. 

Static condensers or capacitors 
for power factor correction are be- 
coming widely applied. Such equip- 
ment is fairly low in cost, compared 
to other methods. It is easily in- 
stalled and operates with practically 
no maintenance expense. Another 
advantage is that such equipment 
may be mounted on walls or ceilings 
out of the way where floor space is 
at a premium. 

Correcting as much as _ possible 
of the power factor through im- 
proved loading of induction motors 
reduces the amount and cost of ex- 
tra corrective equipment necessary 


for correction. Usually when this is 
done the bonus earned, plus the 
elimination of penalties, will pay for 
the extra corrective equipment in 
approximately 1 to 3 years, thus 
making it an exceedingly profitable 
investment. 

The effect of underloaded induction 
motors on individual drives and on 
similar machines driven in a single 
group is well shown in tests made 
in one plant. Seven old machines 
were driven in a group by a single 
20-horsepower motor. Because they 
operated with a high load factor, 
the power factor of the single motor 
was about 80 per cent. 

In this same plant two new ma- 
chines of the latest type with anti- 
friction bearings are each driven by 
a 2-horsepower motor. This makes 
a saving in power required as each 
of the old machines required about 
3 horsepower. However, the power 
factor on the motors operating the 
new units is only about 40 per cent. 


Power Factor Low 


If all the machines were similarly 
individually driven the combined 
power factor would be very low. In 
such cases individual drive on a few 
machines is highly desirable to 
handle special orders and fluctuating 
production requirements. Unless 
motors of lower horsepower rating 
be used, which is not always pos- 
sible because of starting require- 
ments, the low power factor must 
be corrected in some other way. 

Plants generating their own pow- 
er also find a saving in power fac- 
tor correction. Particularly is this 
true when the generating system is 
operating at practically full capaci- 
ty. By eliminating the reactive loss 
which causes low power factor by 
any of these methods of correction, 
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YOU CAN SET A “Shield-Arc” FOR 15% LOWER WELDING COST 


types. Users report that this selectivity and wider 


THE JOB SELECTOR of a “Shield-Arc” Welder 
enables you to vary its arc characteristics to match 
exactly every one of the 1oo1 welding jobs en- 
countered in today’s fabrication, construction 
and maintenance work. In effect, you have avail- 


able six special welders of different sizes and 


NCOLQ 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ARC 


range lowers welding costs 15% to 20%. 


Investigate the 6-in-1 “Shield-Arc” today! Mail the 
coupon for a free copy of the book describing 


this outstanding development. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., Dept. Y-474, Cleveland, 0. 
Send a free copy of the book explaining how the “Shield- 


Arc” Welder lowers welding costs. 
Name a Position 


Address 


WELDING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD City 
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the useful load capacity is actually 
increased by the amount of the loss 
corrected. Similarly the power load 
distributed is also reduced so that 
sometimes feeder lines which have 
been overheating and _ ordinarily 
would necessitate new or auxiliary 
circuits can be continued in service 
without renewal or replacement. 
Frequently additional equipment 
may be added where under former 
conditions a distribution line had 
been overloaded. 

These are considered as second- 
ary advantages to the bonus and 
elimination of penalties which are 
actual monthly savings in power ex- 
pense. Nevertheless many plants 
which generate their own power are 
not taking advantage of such op- 
portunities to save because they do 
not see the costs itemized on the 
monthly power bill. The savings 
may be made, however, and result 
is an operating profit instead of a 
loss. 


New Principle in 
Design of Motor 


@ EMBODYING what is said to be 
an entirely new principle in motor 
design, Crocker-Wheeler Electric 
Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J., is offering 
a 3-phase, alternating-current motor 
having speeds continuously variable 
from zero to maximum. This fully 
continuous speed regulation is ob- 
tained without rheostat losses, and 
motor speed is practically independ- 
ent of the load as speed-load char- 
acteristics are similar to a shunt 


motor. 
Torque is 


constant throughout 
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the entire speed range. Simple in 
construction and operation, the new 
motor includes across-the-line start- 
ing and remote control of speed 
regulation where required. It is 
said to have a wide field of applica- 
tion on such jobs as driving tex- 
tile spinning frames, printing press- 
es and all types of machine tools as 
well as in power stations, steel 
mills and similar places where its 
ease of speed control and stable 
operating speed will result in in- 
creased efficiency and higher pro- 
duction. 


Direction Can Be Changed 


Power factor is about the same as 
that of an ordinary induction motor 
at the higher speeds. Direction of 
rotation can be changed by revers- 
ing any two line leads. In start- 
ing directly across the line, speed 
regulator should be set at minimum 
for the larger sizes but small sizes 
can be started and will come up 
to speed with regulator in any po- 
sition. Full load starting torque 
can be developed with little more 
than full load current. Starting 
torques up to 400 per cent are avail- 
able, only that torque actually re- 
quired being developed with a cor- 
responding saving in current drawn 
from the line. 

This unusual combination of mo- 
tor characteristics is obtained with- 
out complicated equipment, a sim. 
ple speed regulator being the only 
auxiliary apparatus involved in ad- 
dition to usual start-stop control. 
Motor has a commutator and three 
sets of brushes through which a 
variable, three-phase, alternating 
current voltage is applied to the ro- 
tor windings which are similar to a 
normal _ direct-current armature 


Wide range of speeds 
available with new 
alternating - current 
motor is especially 
useful on machine 
tool drives. Exact 
speed for maximum 
production is easily 
obtained 











These are the elements of the speed 

regulator used with the Crocker- 

Wheeler polyspeed motor. Two 

single-phase voltage regulators are 

combined in one frame with rotors 
on a common shaft 


winding. Stator winding is similar 
to that used in three-phase induction 
motors. 

The speed regulator consists of 
two, single-phase, induction type, 
voltage regulators placed in one 
frame with the two rotors mounted 
on a common shaft. This unit pro- 
vides the adjustable 3-phase_ volt- 
age which is applied to the motor 
brushes. 

° 


According to a prominent power 
transmission engineer, from 25 to 
35 per cent of industrial equipment 
does not permit combining effici- 
ently and so must be eliminated 
from group drives. The remaining 
65 to 75 per cent of machines may 
be driven either individually or in 
groups according to the limitations 
of the particular production cycles 
and layout or arrangement require: 
ments. 


Inspection and servicing of elec- 
trical equipment is most satisfac- 
tory if carried out on a definite 
schedule. In one plant an elec: 
trician is assigned to inspect and 
oil all motors twice a month, all 
elevators weekly, speed reducers 
once a month, and antifriction bear- 
ings in various definite locations 
twice a month. Each inspection is 
recorded on a card as performed. 
These cards are issued to him reg: 
ularly but he plans his own routing. 


° 


Before going to the expense of 
changing to something else be sure 
that what is in use is installed, main- 
tained and serviced properly. Many 
times changes are made where the 
only advantage is that the new sup- 
plier impresses the necessity of 
proper installation and _ treatment 
upon the purchaser. 
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New Bath Blanket 


. Research finds a way to stop enormous 
oxide losses in galvanizing operations. 
Important decrease in radiation losses 
also accompanies use of new material 


By W. H. SPOWERS JR. 
Consulting Engineer 
New York 


BIN GALVANIZING operations, 
there are two very serious losses, the 
accumulation of oxides on molten 
zinc and the heat radiation losses 
which occur almost entirely from 
the surface of the metal. 

When exposed to the air, oxides 
readily form on the surface of all 
molten metals. These oxides may 
be skimmed off but almost imme- 
diately re-form and continue to 
grow. This may occur very rapid- 
ly in some cases but, in any event, it 
occurs steadily and continuously as 
long as the metal remains molten. 

Zine oxide thus formed contains 
approximately 70 per cent zine which 
comes, of course, from the fluid zinc 
costing the price of prime western 
metal. Sale of this oxide recovers 
only a very small percentage of the 
actual cost of the zine content, due 
primarily to the difficulty of con- 
verting zinc oxide into a useful prod- 
uct. 


Loss Is Expensive 


Pipe galvanizing, wire galvanizing 
and many other types of galvanizing 
stagger under losses of thousands 
of dollars due principally to this ox- 
idation loss. Taking a standard 
Straight wire kettle where the wire 
enters the gaivanizing kettle at one 
end and leaves from the other, the 
zinc surface at the wire entrance 
point usually is protected from oxi- 
dization by the volatile flux covers. 
This is being formed continuously 
by the action of the No. 20 flux 
wash, but the remainder of the zinc 
surface is left open to accumulate 
oxides from one drossing to another. 
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That this oxide loss is serious will be 
seen from the statistics taken from 
one standard straight wire installa- 
tion. 

With an exposed surface of ap- 
proximately 65 square feet, this in- 
stallation accumulated 102,792 
pounds of zine oxides during one 
year’s operation. This accumula- 
tion of zinc oxide contained about 
70 per cent zine which, at the mar- 
ket price, represented a loss of ap- 
proximately $5000 in one year. This 
loss totaled nearly 10 per cent of 
the new zine used. With over 41,000 
net tons of zinc used annually in 
the wire field, the enormity of this 
loss throughout the country is at 
once apparent and this is only in 
the straight wire field. 

Now consider a standard pipe in- 
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stallation where the pipe or tube 
Kettle is divided lengthwise by a 
dam, pipe being fed into the kettle 
sidewise. A blanket of volatile flux 
covers the entrance side of the dam 
to wet the flux-washed pipe. It aiso 
effectively prevents oxidization on 
this portion of the kettle. But the 
half of the kettle surface on the 
other side of the dam is left open 
and free to accumulate oxides. 

On the pipe kettle under consider- 
ation the area of this side was ap- 
proximately 36 square feet yet 1,- 
443,552 pounds of zinc oxide were 
produced on this relatively small 
surface in .one year, representing a 
gross loss of over 25 per cent of the 
new zinc used. With over 54,000 net 
tons of new zinc used annually in 
this country for galvanizing pipe, 





Steel And Glass Block In All-Metal House 





@ One of a group of all-metal houses built by Hobart Brothers, Troy, O. Armco 
galvanized Paintgrip was used for gutters and downspouts to permit immediate 
painting; 16-gage sheets form exterior walls 





it at once becomes apparent that 
here is another enormous loss. 

And these are only two examples 
covering only two types of galvaniz- 
ing out of a total of approximately 
2400 galvanizing installations in this 
country which are permitted to 
stand at night times, over shut 
down periods and weekends stead- 
ily accumulating this costly re- 
siduum. 


Rests on Surface 


To eliminate formation of oxide 
and to control heat radiated, a ma- 
terial had to be developed that 
would rest on the surface of molten 
zinc (maintained between 820 and 
900 degrees Fahr.) and not burn, 
char, flash, melt or cake. Preferably 
it should form, upon contact with 
the zinc, a layer of inert gas. 

Before such a material was found 
the number of different substances 
studied and combinations of mate- 
rials which were tested yielded a 
laboratory number for the finaliy 
accepted product of G. B. 412. 


This mat€rial, when placed on the 
surface of the zinc remains in its 
original form and is granular in ap- 
pearance. It will not burn, char, 
flash, melt or cake and is easily 
applied and removed. When placed 
upon the surface of the zinc, this 
granular material forms a blanket 
of inert gas over the entire sur- 
face of the zinc thus covered and 
keeps air away from the zinc. Thus 
no zinc oxide can be formed. Known 
as G. B. 412 galvanizers’ blanket, 


this material is manufactured by 
Gray Chemical Co., Roulette, Pa. 

Its insulating properties are so 
effective that savings in heat lost 
through radiation have been report- 
ed between 35 and 50 per cent, de- 
pending upon the depth or thickness 
of the blanket used. So effective is 
this material in blanketing the heat 
within the kettle that it is necessary 
to warn operators to watch care- 
fully the temperature of the bath 
at the time of the first application 
to prevent development of excessive 
temperature. In some instances even 
the pilot burners have been found to 
supply too much heat. 


The technique of application sug- 
gested in the use of this material 
is simple but should be accurately 
followed. Using a skimming tool, 
start at one end of the kettle and 
skim the surface free from oxides. 
Immediately following the skim- 
ming tool and before any oxidation 
takes place, spread the blanketing 
material on the surface of the zinc 
to the desired depth. Application 
thus follows the skimming tool over 
the entire surface to be covered. 


New Rust Solvent 


@ Nielco Products Co., Detroit, has 
a new liquid rust solvent claimed to 
remove rust and to produce a bright 
surface. It can be applied to metal 
surfaces by a brush or spray gun 
or small parts can be dipped into a 
tank of the solvent. 





Three-Sided Polishing Booth Has Unusual Features 
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@ Pressed steel tops for Chevrolet truck cabs are polished in this special 3-sided 
booth in which air is completely changed every few seconds by seven exhaust 
ventilators, minimizing dust hazards for the operators. In addition, water is 
sprayed down the glass sides of the booth continuously to collect stray dust 
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Application of Tin on 
Steel Aided by New Flux 


@ Ever since the discovery that a 
coating of tin on the surface of 
steel or cast iron served as a dec. 
orative and reasonably permanent 
protection against rust, it has been 
common practice to use some sub- 
stance as a flux and also as a top 
covering for the tinning bath. Flux 
materials have been and still are 
available in many forms. Dry salts 
as well as solutions of various con. 
centrations are widely used. How- 
ever, the action is substantially the 
same regardless of the form or 
method of application. 

One of the newer materials is 
Blitzstone, a flux recently developed 
by the American Solder & Flux Co., 
Philadelphia. This product is avail- 
able in liquid form, the solution hav- 
ing a gravity of approximately 50 
degrees Baume. It may be used as 
a dipping flux and also as a top 
cover for the surface of the tin 
bath. It is finding use both in tin 
plate mills and in the tinning of 
castings. Blitzstone is said to pos- 
sess high activity, long life and to 
be dependable in action and to re- 
sult in a bright, smooth and uni- 
formly tinned surface. In many 
cases it has eliminated the _ re-dip- 
ping operation. 


Sprayed Tin Cuts 
Retinning Costs 


@ Application of tin coatings by 
spraying has expanded in recent 
years, following the development of 
efficient apparatus for this pur- 
pose. The process is used primarily 
for retinning and is especially adapt- 
ed for applying new coatings where 
only local failures have occurred 
and on large pieces of equipment 
where it would be expensive to re- 
move and dismantle for hot tin- 
ning. 

In the usual method of spraying, 
a tin wire is fed automatically 
through an oxyacetylene flame, in- 
stantly melting the tin. A stream 
of compressed air strikes and shat- 
ters the molten tin and carries the 
resultant fine particles at great 
speed. As the particles strike the 
surface they flatten as though semi- 
molten and key themselves firmly 
into the base material which has 
previously been prepared by sand- 
blasting. 


Polymerization Gives 


Name to New Finish 

@ Ault & Wiborg Corp., New York, 
recently introduced a new finish 
called Polymerin. It derives its 
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SELECTED BY J&L 
FOR IMPORTANT REQUIREMENTS 
IN NEW STRIP MILL 













The 28” x 55” 2-high temper mill in the Blue Annealed Building 
shown above is equipped with bearings of modern design. An oil 
of highest quality, Gulf Crown Oil “D,” is being used in the circulat- 
ing lubricating system to protect these bearings and to help maintain 
accurate gauges. At the right is shown the motor room for the hot 
mill. All hot mill drive motors and motor generator sets are lubri- 
cated with Gulf Harmony Oil “C,” by circulating system. 


tion and application of lubricants which insure 


EFORE Jones and Laughlin’s new mill at the 





Pittsburgh works went into production, the 
management determined to protect their large 
investment in costly equipment with the best 
lubrication obtainable. 

For exacting requirements in the mill, motor 
room and power house, Gulf quality brands were 
placed in service. The Gulf engineer cooperated 
with the mill management in the proper selec- 


dependable service from plant equipment. 

Leading mills throughout the steel and metal 
working industries are taking full advantage of 
the engineering service extended to all users of 
Gulf quality lubricants. They have found that 
this careful attention to lubrication pays a gen- 
erous reward in freedom from operating diff- 
culties and repair expense. 


Gulf Oil Corporation ¢ Gulf Refining Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF 553 QUALITY OILS AND GREASES FOR INDUSTRY 
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name from_ polymerization, the 
chemical reaction by which the new 
finish dries. It sprays freely or can 
be used as a dip. 

After application, it gives a heat 
treatment which does not require 
special equipment. At the critical 
temperature, polymerization occurs. 
The surface attains a glasslike hard- 
ness, becomes insoluble in the com- 
monly known organic solvents and 
is resistant to the attack of common 
acids, alkalis, chloroform, iodine, 
grease, oil, alcohol or other reagents, 
it is said. 

Oven temperature and mass of 
metal determine the _ processing 
time, which varies from a few min- 
utes to a few seconds, thus cutting 
baking time from hours to minutes 
or seconds and permitting high 
speed schedules. 

The resulting surface has many 
valuable characteristics, it is claimed, 
as the hard film withstands jarring, 
hammering, scuffing and much oth- 
er abuse. It protects metal surfaces 
with only one coating and in many 
cases requires no primary coat. The 
finish is flexible and has no tendency 
to chip. Good adhesion and flexibil- 
ity enable it to withstand denting, 
bending and similar deformation. 
The glasslike surface is said to be 
highly resistant to abrasion, mar- 
ring and “printing” from packing. 
Any degree of gloss or dull finish 


can be secured. Colors are clean 
and bright and whites will not dis- 
color or darken in sunlight. Blem- 
ishes incurred on the assembly line 
can be touched up with the same 
material and polymerized by local 
application of heat. 

The new finish is recommended 
for such items as electrical appli- 
ances, medicine and utility cabinets, 
hospital equipment, stoves and fur- 
naces, machinery of many types, 
cosmetic accessories, toys and other 
products. 


New Slushing Compound 
Promises Advantages 


@ Of special interest to manufac- 
turers of sheet or strip steel is a 
new slushing compound applied by 
dip, brush or spray said to main- 
tain a neat, clean surface on all 
metal surfaces during manufactur- 
ing, in storage or in transit. The 
material creeps over the surface to 
fill and seal pores and to stop oxida- 
tion and yet does not run while set- 
ting up. 

In addition, the material does not 
rub off, is not slippery, takes enamel, 
paint or lacquer finishes and does 
not interfere with welding or stamp- 
ing. Known as Poresele, it is dis- 
tributed by Speroil & Paint Co., 957 
Parkway, Cleveland. 





Reclaims Dirty Cleaning Solvents 
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@ Purification of 
dirty cleaning and 
degreasing solvents 
at a cost of one or 
two cents per gallon 
is claimed for this 
recovery still, man- 
ufactured by Barn- 
stead Still & Steril- 
izer Co., Forest Hills, 
Mass. Among the 
many solvents being 
recovered by this 
process are carbon 
tetrachloride, tri- 
chlorethylene, ethyl 
acetate, ether, alco- 
hol, pentachlorethy- 
lene, acetone, toluol, 
benzol, naphthas 
and others 


Plating Operations Are 
Projected on Screen 


@ At a recent meeting of the Amer. 
ican section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, held in New York, the 
guest speaker, William M. Phillips, 
submitted a “Graphic Presentation 
of Electroplating Operations.” 

Object of the presentation was to 
show the mechanics of electroplat- 
ing. Small glass tanks containing 
plating solutions, in which were sus- 
pended anodes and cathodes, were 
placed in a projectoscope and a 
magnified image thrown on a silver 
screen. With direct current applied 
to anode and cathode, the solution 
of the anodes was visible, as was 
the formation of metal on the 
cathodes. Depletion of metal in the 
solution at the cathode showed 
quite clearly. The amount of gas 
evolution showed the relative effi- 
ciency of the respective plating 
baths through behavior on_ the 
anode and cathode. 

Elimination of pitting of nickel 
deposits by reduction of surface ten- 
sion and by addition of suitable wet- 
ting agents was shown. Chromium 
was deposited on metal foil and 
showed the effects of inter-crystal 
tension by bending the foil. 


Finish Perfected for 
Metal Office Equipment 


@ Sherwin Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, has introduced a new special- 
ty finish for office furniture and 
business machines, ete., known as 
S-W Satin-Glo. It is offered in two 
spraying and two dipping qualities 
and is said to produce a finish of 
pronounced beauty, lustre and mar- 
resistance in one coat. It also is re- 
sistant to severe abrasion, perspira- 
tion, chemicals and cleaning soaps. 

Satin-Glo is built around a chem. 
ically evolved vehicle to produce 
a tough finish when baked. It is 
offered in olive green and other 
colors where quantity requirements 
justify special runs. 


New Clear Lacquer 
Resists Perspiration 


@ A new type of clear lacquer re- 
sistant to perspiration has been de- 
veloped by Maas & Waldstein Co., 
Newark, N. J. This lacquer is ap- 
plied by dipping or spraying and 
air-dries out of dust rapidly. After 
hardening for a few days, it becomes 
practically insoluble and_ resistant 
to moisture, soap and water as well 
as perspiration, it is claimed. It is 
useful for finishing products which 
are constantly held in the hand 
such as flashlights. It may be sup- 
plied in grades suitable for use on 
steel products and also for finishing 
copper, brass and aluminum. 
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Light Weight Holder 
Has 250 Ampere Capacity 


@ Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
has placed on the market a type 
ST arc welding, electrode holder 
which weighs 14 ounces and has 
a current capacity of 250 amperes. 

To assure permanence of connec- 
tions, all contacts are electrically 
welded. Connection to cable is pro- 
vided by a special, easily operated 





Through the use of aspecial clamp, 

Lincoln Electric light weight, elec- 

trode holder makes connections 

with the cable without the use of 
any tools 


clamp which locks the electrode 
holder. The clamp can be tightened 
or loosened without tools by insert- 
ing a welding electrode through 
the hole in the square head of the 
clamp cap screw and applying lev- 
erage. When tightened this clamp 
maintains positive contact with the 
flat-braided, flexible copper strip 
which carries the current to the 
jaws. This results in a complete 
copper, low-resistant circuit direct 
from the welding machine through 
the holder to the electrode. 

Other features of the holder in- 
clude reduced width, rounded rather 
than square corners, heavier cop- 
per jaws which are grooved for 
vertical, overhead and flat weld- 
ing and a hollow fiber handle. The 
holder will accommodate any size 
electrode up to and including the 
‘44-inch size. 


Jog Eliminated 
Between Segments 


@ Continental Machine Specialties 
Inc., 1301 Washington avenue, Min- 
neapolis, has introduced an im- 
proved file band saw on which the 
jog between the segments has been 
eliminated. 

File is made up of short file seg- 
ments mounted on a flexible steel 
band as before, but the ends of the 
segments are shaped to interlock 
with each other in such a way that 
the cutting surface flows past the 
work smoothly. This smoothness 
is accomplished with a locking miter 
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principle on the order of a helical 
gear tooth construction. Under this 
principle the file segment, subject 
to pressure at any given moment, 
is automatically locking and lining 
up the next segment. The former 
tendency of the file segment having 
the pressure at the point of work to 
put the oncoming file segment out 
of line has been eliminated. In- 
stead, the interlocking device locks 
each segment in line rather than 
forcing it out of line. 


Bending Machine 
Is Hand-Operated 


@ Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1310 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, has 
introduced a No. 14, hand-operated, 
tube bending machine which is de- 
signed for bending of smaller sized 
tubing. 

Machine will make either right or 
left hand bends, making a change 
over without the use of any tools. 
It is built up of steel plates and sec- 
tions and electrically are welded. 
This rigid construction provides 





Here a l-inch outside diameter, 
14-gage steel tube is being bent 
on a 5-inch radius in a Wallace 
tube bending machine without 
mandrel and with a special tool 


set-up 


enough support under the maxi- 
mum load to insure a smooth bend- 
ing operation with uniform pres- 
sure. Clearance also is provided to 
permit complicated bends to clear 
easily over and under the extended 


Due to the perfection of a 
magazine quill cut-off 
which makes a right angle 
cut, steel balls shaped by 
this Manville header re- 
quire about 65 per cent 
less grinding than is now 
necessary 
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portion of the machine. The stand- 
ard mandrel equipment supplied 
with the stand will produce bends to 
a radius equal to 3 by the outside di- 
ameter of the tubing. 

Standard machines without man- 
drel equipment will produce bends 
on 16 and 18-gage tubes to a radius 
equal to five times the outside di- 
ameter of the tubing. Tubing of 14- 
gage and heavier can be bent to a 
minimum radius of 3 times the out- 
side diameter with slight flattening. 


Forges Steel Balls 
From Cold Wire Stock 


@ E. J. Manville Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has introduced a ma- 
chine known as a ball header which 
forges steel balls for bearings from 
cold wire stock. 

Balls shaped by this header re- 
quire approximately 50 per cent less 
grinding than is now necessary, it 
is claimed. This is due to the per- 
fection of a magazine quill cut-off 
which permits a right angle cut, 
thereby keeping the finished blank 
within close tolerances. 

In producing *-inch balls, a pro- 





duction speed of 350 a minute can be 
attained. The unit is capable of pro 
ducing 5/16-inch balls at a cor- 
respondingly high speed. Operation 
is completed in one single blow. 
Other features include balanced 
crankshaft, forced feed lubrication 
and an option of line shaft drive or 
direct motorization. Solid type dies 
are also used. 


Sandblast Static 
Grounded by Hose 


@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has introduced a sandblast hose de- 
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signed to overcome the accumula- 
tion of static by the use of a ground 
wire. 


Although hose does not complete- 
ly eliminate static, a ground wire 
located in the heart of the hose 
wall tends to catch the discharges 
of static thus grounding them rath- 
er than passing them through the 
operator’s body. Static punctures, 
instead of penetrating’ entirely 
through the hose wall with disas- 
trous results, reach only as far as 
the wire, permitting the hose to 
continue in service with little dam- 
age. 

Wall 


thickness of the hose is 
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@ Cleveland Trolley Frames - Are All Welded - One Piece. 
Every pound of steel so placed as to be most effective. No 
excess weight — but greater strength, rigidity and reliability. 
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greater than the standard type to 
permit installation of wire without 
reducing the cushion effect of the 
tube. Construction consists of a 
tube, one ply of fabric, wire coils 
embedded in rubber of the same 





Wall 
Goodrich sandblast hose is greater 
than the standard type to permit 


thickness of illustrated 


installation of wire without re- 
ducing cushion effect of the tube 


quality as the tube, three plies of 
fabric and the cover. Hose is avail- 
able in sizes ranging from “% to 3 
inches. 


Limit Switch Is 
Sealed in Steel Case 


@ Micro Switch Corp., 
Ill., has placed on the 
compact, standard L-K 
limit switch with a rating 
horsepower up to 460 volts 
nating current. 

Switch is sealed into a steel case 
and actuated by a plunger sealed 
against the entrance of normal oil 
and water. The plunger has a total 
travel of 44 inches, but the switch 
is actuated by a movement of only 
0.001 inches in the forepart of this 
travel. The small size of this unit 
adapts it to unusual applications in 
automatic machine tool work or 
wherever precise limits or motion 


Freeport, 
market a 
precision 
of ly 


alter- 


must be absolutely maintained. The 
size of the unit is 2% x 1 9/16 x 
15/16 inches. 


Tie Rods Hold 
Cam Unit Rigid 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new line of rotary cam 
switches developed primarily for 
use in conjunction with machine 
tool equipment. 

Switch consists of a series of cam 
bushings mounted on a shaft and 
supported by two end plates. The 
assembly is held rigid by tie rods 
attached to the plates. Steel-backed, 
silver-to-silver contacts contribute 
towards longer life. Supports for 
these contacts, mounted securely on 
tie rods, are insulated by tubes of 
high dielectric strength. Switch 
may be obtained with the maximum 
of ten circuits and with as many 
as twelve positions in 360 degrees 
of rotation. 
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Roller Conveyor 
Spring-Mounted 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
stacked and squared against the 
side guard of the piling bar and re- 
tractable end stop. This end stop 
is adjustable to suit the length of the 
sheet steel being handled and is 
made so that it disappears between 
the two parallel lines of spring- 
mounted roller conveyor. This ac- 
tion allows stacks of sheet steel to 
proceed to the end of the conveyor 
where they are removed by over- 
head crane to the next process. 

In Fig. 2 may be seen a close-up 
of the springs on which the individ- 
ual rollers of the conveyor are 
mounted. It is claimed that this 
method of mounting results in ab- 
sorption of the shock sustained by 
the rollers when these heavy loads 
of sheets pass over them. 


Novel Upender for 
Handling Steel Coils 


@ An innovation in upenders for 
handling steel coils is one just built 
recently. It incorporates a spring- 
mounted conveyor and is used for 
upending from a vertical to a hori 
zontal position, or vice versa. 
Unit loads handled by this device 
average 18,000 pounds, consisting of 
48-inch wide strip steel coiled to 
54-inch diameter. Roller conveyors 


of both troughed and _ horizontal 
sections are mounted on 4-inch out- 
er diameter, 


*,-inch diameter wire 





One of the first coil upenders to 
incorporate spring-mounted con- 
veyors is driven by a 15-horsepower 
motor and worm-gear speed re- 
ducer. Photo courtesy Mathews 
Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 
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Small Hoist Supplements 40-ton Crane 


@ in an auto body 
plant this 40-ton, 
overhead P & H 
crane, built by 
Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwau- 
kee, was supple- 
mented by a P & 
H 5-ton hoist, the 
new set-up per- 
mitting faster 
handling of the 
smaller loads and 
reduction of 
power consump- 
tion. Hoist, with 
variable speed 
unit, iscontrolled 
from crane cab 
as though an 
auxiliary crane 


hook 








springs which are compressed to 
2000 pounds. 

The roller conveyor in both sec- 
tions incorporates 4'1s-inch diameter 
rollers 62 inches long in the straight 
section and 12 inches long in the 
troughed section, each roller having 


a continuous load rating of 4000 
pounds. The motor used in this ma- 
chine is a 15 horsepower, 725 revo- 
lutions per minute, 230-volt direct 
current unit. A worm-gear drive 
is used with 30 to 1 reduction. The 
accessories also include a controller. 
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Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 17) 
months, let alone have a piece to eat. 
Sometimes fortune smiled in the 
shape of a pair of shoes. Trudging 
through the woods one day I was 
stopped by Bolsheviks and seized as 
a Spy. I was a stranger and could 
offer no explanation of my presence, 
so they had only one alternative, to 
shoot me. A lieutenant handed me 
a shovel and said: “You make your 
own bed, and we'll put you to sleep.” 

I could do nothing but follow in- 
structions. The scene comes back 
to me clearly. Just as my execu- 
tion was about to be carried out, 
a second rebel army invaded the 
camp, and in the ensuing fighting I 
managed to escape. Wandering fur- 
ther I was captured a second time, 
after three days managing to iden- 
tify myself and being allowed to 
proceed. With great difficulty I 
reached the Russian-Polish border 
and, waving a white sheet to in- 
dicate my peaceful intent, crossed 
and trudged on to Warsaw. It had 
taken three months to make the 
journey. 

It was the winter of 1919, Christ- 
mas, and the subzero weather made 
it anything but pleasant with the 
too few clothes I possessed. I went 
to the head of the railroad station, 
told him my story and that I could 
go no further. He gave me my fare 
to Germany but could not guaran- 
tee me a place on the train. After 
an all day wait in the biting cold, 
at 1 o’clock in the morning, a train 
arrived, so loaded with passengers 
that the only place to ride was on 
top of the cars. In company with 
some transient soldiers, I rode on 
top of the cars the rest of the night. 
I stayed with the Polish soldiers 
on the German border because I 
did not have a passport and the 
German patrol would not let me 
enter Germany unless I had the 
proper papers. With the soldiers’ 
help I finally crossed the border, 
arrived home in Germany in the 
spring. 

The long months of privation 
had made serious inroads on my 
health, so, after looking up my 
father and being welcomed home 
I spent a few weeks recuperating, 
in the meantime observing condi- 
tions in Germany with a view to 
getting myself some sort of work. 

Labor uprisings were numerous, 
strikes were frequent and condi- 
tions generally so unsettled that I 
saw no future in attempting to land 
a job there. My father had friends 
in the United States, and from what 
I had heard that seemed to be my 
land of opportunity. When my 
health recovered, I decided at once 
to set out for America and after 
obtaining a passport sailed Jan. 6, 
1923 for New York. 

I met a farmer from Minnesota 
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on board, a German-born American 
citizen. He talked to me _ about 
America and assured me I would 
not be disappointed. We became fast 
friends. After a short stay on Ellis 
island I was released and came on 
to New York. A short stay there 
convinced me it was not the place 
for me because it is a city whose 
streets are filled with people of all 
nationalities, speaking their own 
languages. I did not like this; I 
wanted to be a good American and, 
in order to be a good American you 
have to do everything the American 
way. I took a train to Lansing, 
Mich., where, through friends of my 
father, I obtained my first job, 
Jan. 25. 

Once again I was in a strange 
country, unable to speak the lan- 
guage and only 21. But I was no 
longer a prisoner and for the first 
time in my life felt this might be 
the place of my dreams. I had a 
job. It did not matter whether I 
belonged to any particular organiza- 
tion and I did not have to pay 
tribute to a union in order to work. 
I went to night school to learn the 
American language, eager to get 
acquainted and anxious to become a 
good citizen. 

After a short time working as a 
sweeper, unloading steel and other 
menial tasks, I was given a helper’s 
job on machinery. The plant manu- 
factured screw machine parts. A 
few months later I was promoted 
to machine operator. Working as 
long as I wanted to, usually 12 
hours a day, every evening for two 
hours I attended night school, the 
rest of the time divided between 
study and sleep. 

One year from the day I arrived 
in America I became a tool setup 
man and a short time later, after 
I had mastered the language, was 
appointed foreman. 

In 1928 I received my final citi- 
zenship papers. Since I did not know 
exactly where I was born — only 
that it was “somewhere in Ger- 
many”—the papers making me a 
citizen of the country which was 
giving me a chance were issued to 
“a man without a country”. Now 
I could glimpse the goal I had so 
hoped could be reached. 

By this time I had been promoted 
to night superintendent over about 
500 men. Everything was going 
along fine; then came the depres- 
sion. Most American people were 
much discouraged, but in spite of 
that, from my past experiences, I 
knew we were still better off at 
the bottom of the depression than 
most European countries were at 
the height of a boom. We still had 
three square meals a day, plenty 
of clothes and we were, above all, 
still driving automobiles. 

In 1934 I was offered the oppor- 
tunity to come to Detroit as fac- 
tory manager of a new company 
making screw machine parts. It was 





a wonderful opportunity, so good 
in fact, that I hesitated before ac. 
cepting it because it seemed almost 
too good to be true. But I finally 
made the change and have never 
regretted it. 

So, in the brief space of 14 years, 
opportunity has been kind to me 
and I shall never forget the fact 
that such opportunity is character. 
istic of the American way. 


JONATHAN KLuptT 
General Manager, 
Lincoln Engineering Co., 
Detroit. 


Problems of Industrial 
Gas Discussed by Experts 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


knuckles. Thirty-seven steam ham- 
mers and 17 board drop hammers 
are served by 65 slot-type furnaces 
and two continuous billet furnaces. 
After a good deal of experimenta- 
tion with gas-fired, slot-type fur. 
naces, which proved unsatisfactory 
because of a tight scale formation, 
a combination oil and gas-fired unit 
was evolved which has been giving 
quite satisfactory results. 

Discussion of the relative merits 
of both long and short flames in 
industrial heating was presented by 
A. M. Capper, Continental Roll & 
Steel Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 
Proponents of the long or luminous 
flame claim this type results in 
greater heat transfer in a shorter 
time than the short or clear flame. 
This was shown definitely by tests 
using a solid steel roll and a bundle 
of sheets, by placing thermocouples 
in these masses both in the center 
and near the edge. However, lower 
first costs are obtained by using 
the clear flame in most cases. Each 
application must be considered an 
individual case, concluded the 
speaker. 

Winding up the session, Frank 
Leahy, fuel engineer, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
spoke on “How a Fuel Engineer 
Looks at Natural Gas’. Problems 
arise in the steel mill because of 
the various types of fuels used, ac- 
cording to the speaker. These in- 
clude natural gas, coke oven gas, 
blast furnace gas and liquid fuels, 
each of which has a different heat 
content and presents its problems 
to the furnace operator. The gas 
dispatcher must use all of these 
fuels to the best advantage. Coke 
gas is used first when possible, but 
under conditions prevailing at pres- 
ent, the ovens use nearly all the gas 
they produce in heating the coal, 
as well as keeping the idle ovens 
warm. Under normal operations, 
the ovens use only approximately 
38 per cent of the gas they produce. 
Change in the gas used on heating 
furnaces used is undesirable because 
of the varying volume required. 
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Signs Indicate Better Steel 


Scrap Makes Gain; 
Rail, Ship Tonnage 
Placed; Output Up 


B BETTER feeling exists in the steel market although 
volume of buying has not increased materially. In 
the judgment of steelmakers March bookings are slight- 
ly better than in February and are more diversified. 

Probably the greatest drawback is lagging demand 
for automotive steel, which seasonally should be heavy. 
This is partly compensated by steady requirements of 
agricultural equipment makers and stove makers, the 
latter coming into the market for increasing tonnage. 

Announcement by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion of a measure of relief in freight rates is disap- 
pointing to the carriers because of its small size. How- 
ever, it removes one uncertainty from the general 
situation and some pent-up demand for rails and cars 
may be expected to come out soon. Railroad income 
is not expected to be increased sufficiently by the new 
rates to allow buying much beyond necessities. Ex- 
emption of bituminous coal, coke and iron ore relieves 
the steel industry of added burden in assembly costs. 

A western road has placed 15,000 tons of rails with 
Chicago mills and an eastern line soon will inquire 
for about 20,000 tons. The Colorado rail mill is start- 
ing rail production on accumulated orders. Placing 
of orders for cars by a New England road removes 
the last important inquiry in that field. 

Award of 20 steel river barges by Inland Water- 
ways Corp. brings 14,460 tons of steel, mostly plates, 
into the market. The contracts fall in the Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Birmingham districts, thus distributing 
the steel. Plates for Standard Oil tankers placed some 
time ago are expected to be distributed soon. Ship- 
builders are asked to submit new bids on eight remain- 
ing cargo boats for the maritime commission, former 
bids being considered too high. 

Steel production continues to hold steady, with slight 
variation, indicating uniform demand, though at a 
low rate. The national operating rate last week 
showed a rise of half a point, to 30 per cent. At Chi- 
cago the rate increased 1 point to 27.5 per cent, at 
Birmingham 3 points to 61, at St. Louis 9 points to 
37 and at Cincinnati 22 points to 32. Pittsburgh 
dropped 1 point to 26 per cent, Eastern Pennsylvania 
1 point to 29, Buffalo 2.5 points to 18.5 and Detroit 2 
points to 33. There was no change at Youngstown at 
29 per cent, Wheeling at 38, Cleveland at 28 and New 
England at 15. 

Automobile production increased slightly last week, 
to a total of 57,438, compared with 54,440 the pre- 
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ceding week. General Motors made 24,500 units, com- 
pared with 23,750 the preceding week; Chrysler, 13,475 
compared with 11,150; Ford, 12,060 compared with 
11,500 and all others 7403 compared with 8040. 

STEEL’S sixteenth annual presentation of  sSta- 
tistics of steel distribution shows little change in rela- 
tive rank of important consuming industries in 1937. 
Automotive builders continue in first place, with build- 
ing and railroads next and containers fourth. Exports 
presented the most important change in rank, rising 
from seventh to fifth place. 

The steel industry in February operated at 31.73 
per cent of capacity, compared with 29.14 per cent in 
January, a gain of 9 per cent. This gave an average 
weekly production of 425,811 gross tons of ingots, 
compared with 391,031 tons in January, which was 
almost sufficient to carry February total production 
to the level of January, in spite of three less work- 
ing days. February total production was 1,703,245 
tons, compared with 1,732,266 tons in January. The 
February figure is 60 per cent lower than a year ago, 
when February output was 4,413,832 tons. 

Shipments of finished steel by the United States Steel 
Corp. in February were at practically the same rate 
as in January but because of the shorter month the 
total, 474,723 tons, was 43,599 tons under the Janu- 
ary figure. It was less than half the tonnage shipped 
in February, 1937, which amounted to 1,133,724 tons. 

Strength in scrap has appeared in the Chicago mar- 
ket, raising the price of steelmaking grades while other 
centers were unchanged, brought the first increase 
since January in the scrap composite, raising it 8 
cents, to $13.21. The iron and steel composite declined 
1 cent to $38.83 and the finished steel composite is 
stationary at $61.70. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET 


—The Market Week— 





AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Mar. 12 Mar. 5 Feb. 26 Feb., 1938 Dec., 1937 Mar., 1937 Mar., 1933 
Iron and Steel .....$38.83 $38.84 $38.84 $38.90 $38.88 $39.92 $27.92 
Finished Steel 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 60.70 45.60 
Steelworks Scrap 13.21 13.13 13.25 13.54 13.24 20.95 6.47 
~~ Fron and Steel Composite:— big iron, scrap, villets, smeet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
het strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


ee : March 12, Feb. Dec. March 
Finished Material oe”. ee geet, eee 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.45¢ 2.45ce 2.45¢c 2.40¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.50 2.50 50 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia wat 533 2.75 2.75 2.7 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 20 2.35 35 2.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.465 2.465 2.465 2.455 
Shapes, Chicago 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.445 1445 2.445 2.435 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 2.40 ? 40 2.40 eH 43) 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts. 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.10 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.70 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.50 250 250 2.45 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.90 90 2.90 2.85 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $4.85 
nails, Pittsburgh y Bef 2:75 2Ao 2.70 


Wire 


Semifinished Material 


open-hearth, 
open-hearth, Pitts. 
Pittsburgh 
*-inch, Pitts 


Sheet bars, 
Sheet bars, 
Billets, open-hearth, 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 


STEEL, IRON, 


Sheet Steel 


Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- 
tras and deductions (Except 
Galvanized) 

Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. 
Pittsburgh 2.40c 
Gary ; Pater 2.50c 
Chieago, deliv ered 2.53c 
Detroit, del. 2.60c 
New York, del. 2.74c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.70c 
Birmingham 2.55¢ 
St. Louis, del. 2.63¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.60c 


Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.2.97%c 


Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.15¢c 
Gary 3.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.28c 
Detroit, delivered 3.35¢ 
New York, delivered 3.49c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.45c 
Birmingham 3.30c 
St. Louis, del. 3.38c 
Granite City, Il. 3.35¢ 


base pts. f.0.b. cars.3.82%c 
Galvanized No. 24 


Pac. 


Pittsburgh 3.80c 
mary .... 3.90e 
Chieago, delivered 3.938c 
Philadelphia, del. 4.10c 
New York, delivered 4.14c 
Birmingham 3.95c 
St. Louis, del. 4.03c 
Granite City, Il. 4.00c 


Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.4.42%c 
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Youngs. 


$37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $36.40 


37.00 37.00 37.00 36.40 
37.00 37.00 37.00 36.40 
47.00 17.00 47.00 46.20 


, March 12, Feb. Dec March 
Pig Iron 1938 1938 1937 1937 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.26 $25.26 $25.26 $24.85 
Basic, Valley 23.50 23:00 23.50 23.10 
Basic, eastern del. East. Pa vy ¥ 34 25.34 25.34 24.76 
No. 2 fdry., Pittsburgh 25.21 25.21 25.21 24.80 
No. 2 fdry., Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.20 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.88 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 23.89 23.89 23.89 23.19 
No. 2X eastern, del. Phila 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.635 
Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.60 
Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.20 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.24 30.24 30.24 28.95 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.17 24.17 24.17 23.75 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 107.49 107.49 107.49 90.80 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $13.75 $14.15 $13.40 $22.40 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa 12.75 13.25 13.13 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 12.20 12.15 12.40 20.90 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 15.25 15.25 14.25 Lame 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 14.25 14.85 45.75 22.35 
Coke 

Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.25 $4.25 $4.30 $4.05 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 525 5.25 5.25 425 
Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.25 


RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 
— 3.30c 
Gary - - A 3.40c 
St. Louis, delivered 3.53c 
Granite City, Ill. 3.50c 

Cold Rolled No. 10 
Pittsburgh 3.00c 
Gary ; 3.10¢c 
Detroit, delivered 3.21c 
Philadelphia, del. .3.30¢ 
New York, del. cose SOR 
rg ee |: ee ee 3.23¢c 
Granite City, Il. .3.20¢c 


Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.3.62%2c 


Cold Rolled No. 20 
Pittsburgh 3.45¢c 
Gary ee 3.55¢c 
Detroit, delivered .3.66¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.75¢ 
New York, del. . 3.79¢ 
St. Louis 3.68c 
Granite City, Ill. .3.65¢c 


Enameling Sheets 


Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.90c 
Pittsburgh, No. 20 3.50c 
Gary, No. 10 ... 3.00c 
Gary, No. 20 3.60c¢ 
St. Louis, No. 10 3.18¢ 
St. Louis, No. 20 3.73¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Gary base, 10 cents higher 


Tin plate, coke (base 
box) Pittsburgh .... $5.35 
Waste-waste, 2.80c; 
strip 2.50c 
Long ternes, No. 24, ‘un- 
assorted, Pitts. 4.10e 


cars. 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 

No. 302 No. 304 
Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip .. 28.00 30.00 


Straight Chromes 


No. No. No. No. 
410 430 442 446 

Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets 26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 
Steel Plate 
Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 
New York, del. . 2.54¢e 
Philadelphia, del. ...2.44%¢ 
Boston, delivered . 2.66¢ 
Buffalo, delivered ...249%C¢ 
Chicago or Gary . 2.30¢ 
Cleveland, del. ....2.45%e 
Birmingham 2.40c 
Coatesville, base ...... 2.35¢ 
Sparrows Pt., base os 2 2S0C 
Pacific basing eve fo.b. 

COM ok. .2.82%c 
St. Louis, delivered 2.52c 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.46%c 
New York, del. 2.51 %c 
Boston, delivered 2.64%¢ 
Bethlehem 2.35¢c 
Chicago 2.30¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.46c 
Buffalo 2.35¢ 
Gulf Ports 2.66¢c 
Birmingham 2.40c 
Pacific coast basing pts., 

nae b. cars 2.82%c 

. Louis, del. 2.52¢c 


Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Pittsburgh im 2.45c 
Chicago or Gary 2.50¢ 
Duluth iP 2.60c 
Birmingham 2.60¢c 
Cleveland 2.50¢ 
Buffalo 2.55¢ 
Detroit, deliv ered 2.60c 


Pacific coast basing pts., 


f.o.b. cars 3.02%c 


Philadelphia, del. 2.75¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.86¢ 
New York, del. 2.79¢ 


Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 


Pittsburgh 2.30¢ 
Chicago or Gary. 2.35¢ 
Cleveland ..... : so. owe 
aS «| Cae 2.35¢ 
Buffalo 2.40c 
Birmingham 2.45¢ 

STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35¢ 
Chicago 2.40c 
Philadelphia 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined 3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh ; ees Boe 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young. 2.50c 
Gulf ports 2.85c 
Pacific coast ports, f.o. b. 
ear docks , 2.95c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.75¢ 


str ‘aight lengths, 
distributors 


Rail steel, 
quoted by 


Pittsburgh 2.30c 

Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. 2.35¢c 
2.80c 


Gulf ports 


Wire Products 


Prices apply to mixed carloads. 


base; less carloads subject to 

quantity extras. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails $2.75 
Cement coated nails 2.75 

(Per pound) 

Polished staples 3.45c 
Galv. fence staples 3.70¢c 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.40¢ 
Annealed fence wire 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence wire 3.55¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Cc. L. column) ; 74 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) .....63 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga. 2.90¢ 
Galvanized wire 2.95¢ 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 

ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 

Duluth and Worcester up $2; 

Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
Cleveland re 3.50¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worc. $2. 


Cold-Finished Car- 
bon Bars, Shafting 


Pittsburgh 2.90c 
Chicago 2.95¢ 
Gary, Ind. 2.95c 
Detroit 2.95c¢ 
Cleveland 2.95c 
Buffalo nits 3.00c 

Subject to quantity deduc- 


tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


eago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
2000. 0.35 3100 0.70 
2100. 0.75 3200. 1.35 
oO ae 1.55 3300. 3.80 
2500. ee -.' 3400... 3.20 
4100 0.15 to O25 Mo.......0565 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
2.00 Ni. ; 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
wave Cr, SPYANG 2... 6500s sae 0.15 
ME Mg oc cae 4s bolaas 1.20 
TAO BOVINE occ cncceeass 0.85 
Cr. N., Van. 1.50 
Careen Van. ... 6.26.25... 088 
9200 spring flats .0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 


Piling 
Pittsburgh 


ee 2.60c 
Chicago, Buffalo 


2.70¢ 


March 14, 1938 


—The 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 25-1 ton) 

(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 

Pittsburgh : 2.40c 

Chicago or Gary 2.50c 


Birmingham base 2.55¢ 

Detroit, del. 2.61c 

Philadelphia, del. 2.70c 

New York, del. 2.74¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 

Pittsburgh 2.50c 

Chicago 2.60c 


Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland 3.20c 


Detroit, del. 3.41c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.40¢ 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50 3.20c 4.30¢c 
0.51—0.75 4.45c 4.65c 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50¢c 
Over 1.00... 8.50c 8.70c 
Rails, Track 
Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $42.50 
Relay raiis, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago $43.00 


Do., rerolling quality. 42.00 
Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.15c 
Track bolts, base 4.35c 
Tie plate, base $46. 00 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 


16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


20 lbs. up $2; 


’ x 6 and smaller 65-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10 off 
Do. 1% and 1%-in.. .60-5 off 

Tire bolts .50 off 

Plow Bolts 
All sizes 65-5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages’ with 
tached 70 off; in 
with nuts separate 
in bulk 80 off on 
3-inch and shorter, or 
over 38-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to 7,-inch 60-10 off 
Do., 9/16 to 1-inch 60-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch 60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


nuts. at- 
packages 
70-10 off; 
15,000 of 
5000 


50-10-5 off 
50-10-5 off 


Milled .50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 75 off 
Headless set screws . 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought 
Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland 

Structural, Chicago 

vs-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ... .65-5 off 

Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. 1.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut wails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on all extras) $3.60 


3.60c 
3.70c 


Market Week— 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on 
Pitts, Lorain, O., 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 
less. Chicago, del. 2% 
Wrought pipe, 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In Blk 
29 
62% 
7 64 % 
Iron 
26 
1 30 
1 34 
2 33 % 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 3 60 
3 6 62 
7 and 8 61 
9 an 10 60 
Iron 
2 26 
4 3 27 
} 29 ke 
} 8 28 
9 2 24 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 
2, lap weld 
to 3, lap weld 
to 6, lap weld 
7 and 8, lap weld 
10-inch, lap weld 
12-inch, lap weld 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk 
2a 
and 1% 29 
1 33 
2 32 
Lap Weld 
1% 23 % 
2 25% 
2% to3% 26% 
4 28 % 
4% to8 27 
9to12 23 % 


Boiler Tubes 


stee 
to consumers 





$3.90 


$4.05 


1 pipe 


points 
less. 


Pittsburgh. 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 


less steel boiler 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, 
burgh, base price per 
subject to usual extras 
Lap Weld 


Sizes Steel 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. .$10.45 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 
2” OD x 13 Ga. 13.31 
2” Ob = it Gea. 15.49 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 
Bs” OD xX 12°Ga. 19.73 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 
4” OD x 10 Ga. 30.81 
5” OD x 9 Ga. 47.57 
6” OD x 7 Ga. Ta.20 
Seamless 

Hot 

Rolled 

1” OD x 13 Ga. $ 8.41 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. 9.96 
1%” OD x 18 Ga.. 11.00 
1%" OD x 18 Ga.. 1251 
2°0OD x 18 Ga.... 14.02 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 15.63 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.21 


tubes, 
f.0.b. 
100 feet 


cut 
Pitts- 


Cnar- 
coal 
Iron 

$23.71 
22.93 
19.35 
23.36 
21.68 
26.02 
26.57 
29.00 
31.36 
39.81 
49.90 
73.93 


Cold 
Drawn 
$ 9.46 
11.21 
12.38 
14.09 
15.78 
17.60 
19.37 





2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.85 21.22 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga. 20.97 23.60 
4%” OD x 10 Ga.. 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x 10 Ga. 32.83 36.94 
»” OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 56.71 
6” OD x 7 Ga. 77.35 87.07 


Cast Iron Water 
Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm..$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham 49.00-50.00 
1-in., Chicago 57.20-58.20 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.20-55.20 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Do., 4- in. 53.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 

falo, Young., Birm. $37.00 
Philadelphia 42.30 
Duluth 39.00 

Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 

Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 43.00 
Forging, Duluth 45.00 


Sheet Bars 


Pitts. Cleve., Young 
Sparrows Point 37.00 
Slabs 

Pitts Chicago, Cleve 
land, Youngstown 37.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
S-inch incl. 47.00 
Do., over 2, to 4j-inch 
incl. 52.00 

Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 

Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10c 


Coke 


Price Per 
Beehive 
Connellsville, fur. 


Net Ton 
Ovens 
$4.00- 4.50 


Connellsville, fdry 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.75- 6.00 


Wise county fur. 4.75- 5.00 
By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. 11.00 
Miiwaukee, ovens 11.00 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del.... 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. 10.63 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha 30.00c 
Industrial xylol 30.00c 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25¢ 
do. (450 lbs.) 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls. to job- 
bers 7.25¢c 


Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.50 
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No. 2 foundry is 1. 


Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include 


switching 


charges only 
75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 


9.25 sil.: 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 


OI 


D 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
3irdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham, 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 

Erie, Pa. . 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Hamilton, O. 
Neville Island, 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa 
Toledo, O 
Youngstown, O. 


Ala.t 


Pa. 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 


higher. 


elivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo 
Brooklyn, N. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm. 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 
Cleveland from Birmingham 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 
Toledo or Detroit 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 


Y., from Bethelehem 


No. 2 
Fdry. 
$25.00 
25.00 
20.38 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.50 
24.00 
25.75 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
22.00 
24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
24.00 
24.00 


0.70 


25.39 
25.78 
26.57 
26.30 


26.45 





Malle- 
able 
$25.50 


25.50 


24.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.50 
24.50 
26.25 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 


24.00 
25.50 


24.00 
24.00 


—The 


as 


Basic 

$23.50 
24.50 
19.38 
23.00 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 


23.50 
25.25 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 


23.50 
24.50 
24.50 
23.50 
23.50 


noted. 
above 


Besse- 
mer 
$26.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
25.00 
25.00 
26.75 
24.50 


24.50 
24.50 
26.00 
24.50 
24.50 


per cent phosphorus 


25.39 


26.80 
26.95 


24.89 
24.66 
26.07 
25.80 
25.95 


27.47 27.97 

27.25 é Wek 
25.39 25.39 24.89 
24.42 $2 23.30 
24.27 25.11 24.61 
23.89 22.89 
24.32 ; 23.82 
25.94 25.94 25.44 
25.10 25.10 24.60 
27.10 27.10 26.60 
26.21 vere ea 
26.53 27.03 bis 
25.58 ’ 25.46 
25.84 26.34 25.34 


25.89 


27.30 
27.45 
25.89 


25.44 
25.10 


27.60 


Varket 


VW eek— 


No.2 Malle- 3esse- 
Fdry able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham 24.12 ; 23.82 
St. Paul from Duluth 26.08 26.08 ° 26.58 
rOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


and Standish, N. Y., 

bearing, $29.63. 

Charcoal 

$23.50 Lake Superior fur. 

23.50 do., del. Chicago 
Lyles, Tenn. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., 
$28.50, Phil. base, standard and copper 
Gray Forge 
Valley furnace 
Pitts. dist. fur. 


$27.00 
30.24 
26.50 
Silvery? 
Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—-$29.00; 
7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 1 

$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 

base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 


9-9.50 


Jackson county, O., 
plus $1 a ton. 
The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 


Buffalo 





: grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Refractories Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices timore bases (bags). . $45.00 
Fire Clay Brick Domestic dead - burned 
a ay site grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Pa. Mo “a Quality $64.60 Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
iieaetts First Quality Fat a timore bases (bags) 43.00 
Pa., 1., Md., Mo., Ky. 51.30 Base Brick 
Alabama, Georgia 51.30 Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
New Jersev 56.00 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Second Quality Chrome brick $49.00 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 46.55 Chem. bonded chrome 49.00 
Georgia, Alabama 41.80 Magnesite brick 69.00 
New Jersev 51.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Ohio 
First quality 43.70 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Intermediate 39.90 Washed gravel, duty 
Second quality 35.10 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 


Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 


All bases ; $59.85 Ky., net ton, carloads, 

Silica Brick all rail $20.00 
Pennsylvania $51.30 Do., for barge $22.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago . . 59.85 No. 2 lump 22.00-23.00 
Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 


Ferroalloys 


Dollars, except Ferrochrome 


Ladle Brick 


Pittsburgh district from 

Island : 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 
St. Louis, northern 


Neville 


{Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, 


and $1.13 switch’g charges 
26.45 26.45 25.95 25.95 
24.55 24.55 24.05 


(Fa., 0., W.Va. Mo.) 
Dry press $30.00 
Wire cut ‘ $28.00 
Magnesite 


Imported dead - burned 








Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 





—_—————Copper—— 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L 
Mar. 5 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 41.75 42.05 4.50 4.35 
Mar. 7 10.00 10.12 ¥ 9.52% 41.75 42.10 4.50 1.35 
Mar. & 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 41.75 42.10 4.50 4.35 
Mar. 9 10.00 10.12 % 9.52 \ 42.00 42.37% 4.50 4.35 
Mar.10 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 41.62% 41.95 4.50 4.35 
Mar.11 10.00 10.12 % 9.52% 40.87% 41.20 4.50 1.35 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. Nom. Del. buying prices 


except as specified. Copper brass 
products based on 10.00c 
Conn. copper 
Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) 16.62% 


Copper, hot rolled 18.12% 
Lead, cut to jobbers 7.75 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 10.00 


Tubes 
19.37 % 
18.62% 


High, yellow brass 
Seamless copper 

Rods 

High yellow brass 
Copper, hot rolled 

Anodes 

untrimmed 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 


12.62 % 
14.62% 


Copper, 


16.87 % 
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No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 5.95-6.10 
‘leveland 6.25-6.50 
Chicago .9.62 % -5.87 
St. Louis 5.75-6.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 .7.00-7.12 % 
Cleveland, No. 1 7.25-7.50 
Chicago, No. 1. 7.25-7.50 
St. Louis ofa 7.25-7.50 
Composition Brass Borings 


New York 4.95-5.10 
Light Copper 

New York 2s 00 OD. Le 

Clevelamg § ......2. 5.50-5.75 

Chicago 2% 

St. Louis 5.50 





Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num American Cath- 
St. L 99%  Spot,N. Y. odes 
1.75 20.00 13.75 35.00 
1.75 20.00 13.75 35.00 
1.75 20.00 bs By 35.00 
4.50 20.00 13.75 35.00 
4.50 20.00 iS.4o 35.00 
1.50 20.00 13:75 35.00 


Light Brass 


‘leveland 3.00-3.25 


Chicago 3.62 % -3.87 i 
St. Louis 3.50-4.00 
Lead 
New York 3.50-3.75 
Cleveland 3.00-3.25 
Chicago 3.00-3.25 
St. Louis ; . 3.25-3.50 
Zine 
New York 1.87 M4 -2.00 
Cleveland 1.75-2.00 
St. Louis 1.87 % -2.00 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland 5.75-6.00 
Mixed cast, Cleve. 8.75-9.00 
Clips, soft, Cleve... .12.25-13.00 
Mixed cast, St. L. 8.50-8.75 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass, ingot, 85-5-5-5, Icl. .10.25 
Stand. No. 12 alum..16.00-16.50 


Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty pd. $102.50 


Do., Baltimore, base 102.50 

Do., del. Pittsburgh 107.49 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 

Palmerton, Pa., spot 33.00 


Do., New Orleans 33.00 


Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 

ton ; ; 39.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 

allowed, c.l. oo. 6850 

Do., ton lot 80.50 


Do., 75 per cent 126.00 


Spot, $5 a ton higher. 


Silicoman., 2% carbon 106.50 
2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

lb. del. : 10.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

con. del. cars 1.95-2.00 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 

40% lb., cont. 2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod- 

plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
Contract, ton lots 145.00 
Spot, ton lots s 150.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 

unitage ; 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 

lytic, per ton c. 1., 23- 

26% f.0.b. Monsanto, 

Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75. 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 

55-65%, lb. f.o.b. mill 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont. f.o.b. 

CLL RA ere ; 0.80 
Technical molybdenum 

trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 

lybdenum, f.o.b. mill 0.80 


‘Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


STEEL 





nwyn 





sSe- 
er 


.00 


we OS 





Boston 
New York (Metropolitan) 
PUMMROCIDINIA «2.06 cccaees 


Baltimore 
Norfolk, Va. 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Kansas City . 


Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans 
Houston, Tex. 


Seattle : 
Portland, Oreg. 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Norfolk, Va. 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Tulsa, Okla. 
New Orleans 


Seattle 
Portland, Oreg. 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


CURRENT 


Export Prices f. o. b. Port 


Soft 
Bars 
4.20c 
4.12 
4.00 
4.00 
4.15 
3.90 
3.80 
3.70 
3.935 
4.05 
3.85 
4.10 
3.96 
4.09 
4.34 


4.31 
4.21 


Cold 
Rolled 
Strip 
3.845¢c 
3.92 
3.88 


3.79 


3.60 
3.78 


3.87 


3.96 
4.37 


5.00 


5.96 
9.30 





Bands 
4.40c 
4.32 
4.10 
4.20 
4.35 
4.22 
4.00 
4.16 
4.185 
4.25 
4.10 
4.35 
4.21 
4.34 
4.59 


Cold 
Finished 
Bars 
4.65¢c 
4.57 
4.53 
4.50 
4.60 
4.35 
4.15 
4.30 
4.30 
4.50 
4.30 
4.77 
4.41 
4.54 
4.79 
4.80 
4.86 
5.24 
5.10 
5.85 
5.85 
6.85 
6.80 





—The 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


I 


of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 
Continental Channel 
Sea ports 
ons 
3ritis! **Quoted 
gross tons gold pou 
U. K. ports sterli 
£sd £5 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $28.81 515 0 2 0) 
Basic bessemer........ 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 32.57. 6 100 17.82 + ¢ 
LL ee: Si be. amar a i A $43.01 5 f 
Wire rods, No.5 gage.. 56.49 Il 5 ¢ $2.00 5 ( 
Standard rails........ $50.73 10 2 ¢ $46.00 5150 
Merchant bars........ 2.63c 11:15 0 19k 5 50 
Structural shapes 2/38e 10:12 1. 76x t 174 
Plates, t1gin.or5mm. 2.5%¢ 11 11 3 22 6.24 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 
FW: Mian 6s ns 4s 6 3. 1l4c 14 00 2.81¢ fe 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga.,corr. 3.75c¢ 16 15 0 3 44 9100 
Bands and strips......  2.97¢ 13 5 O1.9K 1.99¢ § 50to5 100 
Plain wire. base...... 4.37c 19 10 02.22 2.63c 6 26to7 50 
Galvanized wire, base... 5.21c 23 5 02.84ct02.94¢ 7176to8 2¢ 
Wire nails, base....... 4.14c 18 10 02.53c to 2.71 O00to7 100 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 5.64 1 26 
sritish ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-pa 


March 14, 1938 


{oops 
5.40¢ 
4.32 
4.35 
4.45 
4.60 
4.22 
4.00 
4.16 
4.185 
4.25 


6.05 
5.85 
4.65 
5.20 


Varket 


(a) del. Mid 


* 
* 
~~ 


We eek— 


(b) hematite. 


dlesbrough. 


Close annealed. 





Sheets 





Plates Struc- Hot Hot 
4-In. & tural Floor Rolled Roll Ann. Galv 
Over Shapes Plates No. 10 No. 24 No, 24 
4.08e 4.07c 5.73¢ 4.15¢ 4.90c ».10¢ 
1.00 3.97 5.60 4.07 4.50 5.00 
3.90 3.90 5.25 1.00 165 4.90 
3.90 3.90 5.50 3.95 4.50 4.7 
4.05 4.05 5.65 4.10 4.70 5.35 
3.92 3.80 5.52 3.97 4.80 .35 
3.70 3.70 5.30 3.75 4.50 5.15 
3.86 3.86 .46 3.91 4.66 5.31 
3.95 3.95 3.00 3.935 4.685 5.40 
3.95 3.95 5.55 4.00 4.75 5.40 
Sitio bs Fy bs 5.35 3.85 1.60 3.20 
1.00 4.00 5.60 4.10 4.75 5.25 
3.86 3.86 5.46 3.96 4.71 5.36 
3.99 3.99 5.59 4.09 1.84 5.49 
4.24 4.24 5.84 4.10 4.85 5.50 
nel 4.21 5.85 4.26 5.01 5.66 
4.11 4.11 5.91 4.16 1.06 4.66 
4.69 4.69 6.29 4.78 5.54 6.19 
3.75 3.75 9.96 3.80 4.55 5.20 
1.00 4.00 9.95 4.25 1.75 5.15 
25 1.25 6.15 1.50 + es ).65 
1.25 4.25 6.00 4.50 5.35 5.90 
1.25 1.25 6.00 1.50 5.15 9.90 
130 1.30 6.20 1.50 5.00 5.25 
1.05 1.05 ou 1.30 5.15 5.55 
SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) SAE is 
2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
7.97¢c 6.52¢ 6.27c 8.37¢c 8.97¢c 7.52¢ 
7.82 6.37 6.12 9.00 7.55 
7.60 6.15 5.90 8.00 8.60 8.15 
7.70 6.25 8.50 9.10 8.70 7.20 
7.78 6.33 6.33 8.18 8.60 7.15 
7.89 6.44 6.19 7.74 8.88 7.43 
7.91 6.46 6.21 9.31 8.92 7.47 
7.60 6.15 5.90 8.00 8.60 7.40 
7.95 6.50 8.97 9.57 9.17 7.72 
7.81 6.36 6.11 8.21 8.81 7.36 
7.94 6.49 6.24 8.34 8.94 7.49 
P 8.00 8.00 8.65 
5.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 ‘ . 
9.40 8.55 8.40 B.05 10.40 9.55 
3.65 8.80 8.65 3.30 10.65 9.80 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, March 10 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
Last Reported 
Frenc Belgiar Reich 
£s Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig oS) 2 1) y | SI7.SL 563.56 $21 Uv 2.44 ¢ 
Basic bess. ror 0 00 QR (¥ sO 
Furnace cok 14 eet 7 18 7.17 215 7 .¢ 19 
Billets... ) 45 1F4 6.54 840) $5 ( gg % SO 
Standard ra ‘4e 30 ( 1 6le 1.150 ry; > 38 13 
Me t bars 6c 11 ( 1 S5le 1,080 1.65 rT 1.98¢ 110 
Structural si eo ll OC 1.48c¢ 1,055 1 100 1.93 107 
Plates, 114 
62c 11 14 1.8 1,350 7 127 
S} i flere 2 15 15 0 ?.19¢ 1,5¢ 3¢ 144] 
S} g , corr., 24 
Ee : t 14 18 10 0 LS 250 } ( OOO 6 66 
ee 1 37-0 19100 > 32 1.660 ? 48 1,650 11 | 
Bands ps 12 40 1.69¢ 1,210 1,550 127 
*Bas {British ship-plates. Continental, bridge” plates. §24 ga. $l to 3 mm. basic price. 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 


301d pound sterling carries a premium of 64.4 per cent over paper sterl 


ag 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 
Birmingham, No. 2. 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 
N. Eng. del. No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.50- 
Buffalo, No. 2 10.50- 
Chicago, No. 1 12.25- 
Cleveland, No. 1 11.50- 
Cleveland, No. 2 10.50- 
Detroit, No. 1 9.00- 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 14.00- 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 12.50- 
Federal, Ill. .. 10.75- 
Granite City, R. R.. 
Granite City, No. 2.. 11.00- 
Los Angeles, No. 1 
Los Angeles, No. 2 
New York, No. 1 7 
N. Y. deck No. 1 exp. 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 15.50- 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.) 13.50- 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 12.50- 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.00- 
St. Louis, No. 2 11.00- 
San Francisco, No. 1 
Seattle, No. 1 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 
Valleys, No. 1 13.25- 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers 10.50- 
Chicago, factory 11.00- 
Chicago, dealer 10.00- 
Cleveland 11.00- 
Detroit 9.75- 
E. Pa., new mat. 
E. Pa., old mat. 9.50- 
Los Angeles 14.50- 
Pittsburgh 13.00- 
St. Louis 6.75- 
Valleys 12.75- 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati, del. 9.00- 
Cleveland 8.00- 
Los Angeles 11.50- 
Pittsburgh 12.50- 
St. Louis : 6.00- 
Toronto, dealers 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOS 
Chicago 7.25- 
Cincinnati 5.50- 
Detroit 6.50- 
+Los Angeles 
St. Louis , 5.00- 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 
Buffalo 17.50- 
Chicago (3 ft.) 15.00- 
Chicago (2 ft.) 15.50- 
Cincinnati, del. 17.00- 
Detroit 14.50- 
Los Angeles 18.00- 
Pitts, 3 ft. and less 17.75- 


St. 


Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 





Boston district ; 
Buffalo 15.50- 
Chicago 12.00- 
Cleveland 16.00- 
Pittsburgh 15.75- 
St. Louis 12.00- 
Seattle 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 8.00- 
Iron Ore 
Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer 
Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus 
Mesabi bessemer 
Old range nonbess. 
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—The 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


7 indicates brokers prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, 





Market Week— 


except where otherwise stated; 








Boston, district 78.25- 8.50 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Chicago, iron 14.00-14.50 
10.00 Buffalo ... 10.50-11.00 Chicago, rolled steel 14.50-15. 
9.00 Chicago, net : |  8.50- 9.00 For Blast Furnace Use Gncinastl ion. 18 804sae 
13.50 Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 Boston district 71.85 caren Pa. iron , 1550 
12.50 Detroit, net 7.50- 8.00 Buffalo ... 6.50- 7.00 Eastern Pa., steel.. 17.00-17.50 
13.00 Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.50- 4.00 Pittsburgh, iron .. 15.00-15.50 
11.00 New York, fdry. 78.00- 8.50 Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 -pittsburgh, steel 17 75-18.25 
1250 St. Louis ... 8.00- 8.50 Detroit 4.50- 5.00 St. Louis. iron ..... 12.00-1250 
12.00 Toronto, deal’rs, net 9.00 Eastern Pa. 6.50- 7.00 St. Louis, steel 14.50-15.00 
11.00 esos New York t4.50- 5.00 in 
9.50 RIN Pittsburgh 7.00- 7.50 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
14.50 Buffalo Seewetiok erate 16.00-16.50 Toronto, dealers... . 7.50 Birmingham ...... 14.00-14.50 
13.00 Chicago, coil 16.50-17.00 Boston, No. 1 mach. t11.00 
11.25 Chicago, leaf 15.00-15.50 CAST IRON BORINGS N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00 
12.50 Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 Birmingham ...... 6.00- 7.00 N. Eng. del. textile. 15.00-15.50 
11.50 Pittsburgh 17.75-18.25 Boston dist. chem... +7.50- 8.00 Buffalo, cupola 13.50-14.00 
12.00 3t. Louis 14.00-14.50 Bos. dist. for mills +7.00- 7.50 Buffalo, mach. 15.00-15.50 
10.50 ANGLE BARS—STEEL Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Chicago, agri. net.. 10.50-11.00 
11.00 Chicago 14.00-14.50 Chicago vee _<ee meee Sie Chicago, auto ..... 11.50-12.00 
12.50 c+ Louis 13.00-13.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.50- 4.00 Chicago, railr’d net 10.50-11.00 
16.00 E Z , CIOVRIBNG §. ves’ 7.50- 8.00 Chicago, mach. net. 11.50-12.00 
14.00 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES Detroit .eeeeeeee. 4,50- 5.00 Cincin., mach. cup. 11.00-11.50 
ee Chicago 14.00-14.50 “ ge — 12.00-13.00 Cleveland, mach. 17.00-17.50 
2.5 IOW: FOr .4 22%. 74.50- 5.00 Eastern Pa., cupola. 15.50-16.0( 
11.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS St. Louis 5.00- 5.50 E. Pa. iad pan oas-akae 
4 Buffalo, crops 17.00-17.50 Toronto, dealers 7.50 Los Angeles .. 13.00-14.00 
‘ Cleveland, crops 19.50-20.50 . Pittsburgh cupola 16.00-16.50 
10.00 Eastern Pa., crops.. 18.50-19.00 PIPE AND FLUES San Prunctaas, del.. 13.50-14.00 
13.75 Pittsburgh, crops. .’ 17.50-18.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.00- 7.50 Seattle a 8.00 
Chicago, net 7.50- 8.00 st Louis, No. 1 10.00-10.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES “© Mn 9 Ghandi 90 r 
1200 Coinnac 12.90-1250 RAILROAD GRATE BARS St. L., No. 1, mach. 21.00-11:50 
11.50 é “. <0 7 loronto, No. 1, 
rs St. Louis, cut 12.00-12.50 Buffalo ate 9.00- 9.50 mach., net 12.50 
ey Chicago, net 8.50- 9.00 4 pa 
ian SHOVELING STEEL Cincinnati 6.00- 6.50 HEAVY CAST 
<9 Federal, Ill. 10.75-11.25 Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 Bost ist. break.. +9.00- 9.5 
14.50 Granite City, Ill. 11.00-11.50 New York 78.50- 9.00 a oe — — Hag te 
ope Los Angeles (net).. 16.00-18.00 St. Louis ....... 9.00- 9.50 Buffalo. break 11.00-11.50 
90 Toronto, dealers 8.00 py abt cere ; my 
1350 nen eran lev land, break, 14.00-15.00 
7.25 RAILROAD WROUGHT Boston district ee: Cee co ee Sea eee 
13.00 Birmingham 11.00-11.50 Buffalo 10.50-11.00 Eastern Pa 14.00-14.50 
Boston district #9.00- 9.50 Cleveland 11.00- 11.50 Los Angeles 13.00-14.00 
11.50 Chicago, No. 1 net.. 9.50-10.00 Detroit 7.50- 8.00 New York, break. . . +10.50-11.00 
9.50 Cincinnati, No. 2 9.50-10.00 Los Angeles 9.00 pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 
8.50 Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.50-16.00 Pittsburgh 2.75-13.25 ore in 
14.50 St. Louis, No. 1 .. 8.50- 9.00 FORGE SCRAP MALLEABLE 
13.00 St. Louis, No. 2. 12.00-12.50 ‘ : Bir oh: R. R. 12.50-13.50 
> a pans 7 oston ¢ ot .. 76.5 5 y ag ee mie 
6.50 Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 16,00 Boston district 6.50 New © rene iel oy 500 
700 Chicago, heavy 15.00-15.50 ew Hngiand, del. 7 16.0: 
‘ ' SPECIFICATION PIPE . i ’ Buffalo 13.50-14.00 
E ii we 14.00-14.50 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Chicago, R. R. 14.00-14.50 
(7) New York +9.00- 9.50 St. Louis .......... 14.00-14.50 aeeoee agri, del... 10.50-11.00 
6.01 2 . Cleveland, rail 15.50-16.00 
7.00 BUSHELING em oe ~~, Detroit, auto 11:50-12.00 
4.00 Buffalo, No. 1 10.50-11.00 OS _ district = bbs Eastern Pa., R. R 15.50-16.00 
— 4 , oi PUNTO 65-20 sews 12.00-12.50 le ‘ 
5.50 hicago, No. 1 10.75-11.25 Chicago, elec. fur 11.50-12.00 Los Angeles 13.00-14.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 8.50- 9.00 astern’ Pa. ...... 12501300 Pittsburgh, rail .... 14.25-14.75 
15.00 Cincinnati, No. 2... 3.00- 350 of yig 8.00- 850 St: Louis, R. R. .... 13.00-13.50 
18.00 Cleveland, No. 2 7.50- 8.00 Toronto ......... 8.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
15.50 Detroit, No. 1, new’ 8.50- 9.00 is ; 
16.00 Valleys, new, No. 1 12.50-13.00 STEEL CAR AXLES _ 5 feet and over 
17.50 Toronto, dealers 7.00 Birmingham 16.00-17.00 Birmingham 16.00-17.00 
15.00 aia nien ath inaeitade eee 16.00-16.50 Boston 112.00 
22.00 BEAR oiNE SURES Boston district 414.00 Chicago 15.00-15.50 
18.25 Birmingham 6.00- 7.00 Chicago, net 17.00-17.50 Eastern Pa. 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo 6.25- 6.75 Eastern Pa. 21,50-22.50 New York +15.00-15.50 
Chicago .. 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis ......... 17.50-18.00 St. Louis sala 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.00- 4.50 
11.00 Cleveland 6.50- 7.00 SHAFTING LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
16.00 Detroit 4.50- 5.00 Boston district 114.00 Chicago (cut) 14.50-15.00 
a Eastern Pa. 7.00- 750 New York .¢15.50-16.00 St. Louis, No. 1 13.75-14.25 
6.5 nina : _@ Eastern Pa. 9.00-19.5 
TE ed enn ag eo I Tatle 1300.13.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
350 Sew .tork er... Mined “™ ~ Buffalo .... 16.00-16.50 
10.00 Pittsburgh 8.00- 8.50 CAR WHEELS Chicago 14.00-14.50 
a cata ae 4.50- nt Birmingham .... 14.00-15.00 Eastern Pa. 18.00-19.00 
oronto, dealers 00 Boston dist., iron 710.00 Pitts. (lt. & hvy.) 17.00-18.00 
8.5 “a AN alleys 9.50-10.00 Buffalo, steel ...... 16.00-16.50 Seattle 15.00 
Eastern Local Ore RO: « baaieeseeeea 12.00-13.00 Molybdenum ores 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos. nominal sulphide, per lb. 
Foundry and_ basic Swedish low phos... 17.00-18.00 molybdenum con- 
56.63% con. ... 9.00-10.00 Spanish No. Africa tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
Cop.-free low — basic, 50 to 60% 
58-60% nd nominal re aa 12.00 Manganese Ore 
$5.25 sities ie Yuihesten hon Prices not including duty, cents 
D.2 > 5° ’ ° ° yer unit cargo lots. 
4.95 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic unit, duty paid nom. 24.50-25.50 Culeien, 50-52%" i 
4.85 Foreign manganifer- N. F., fdy., 55% 7.00 non. 45.00 
5.10 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-52% nom. 45.00 
5.10 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, ci.f.. .$25.50-26.50 Indian, 50-52% Nominal 
STEEL 

















Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 76 


New York—Delivered prices on 
sheets here will be increased two 
and half cents per 100 pounds as 
result of the newly announced 
freight rate advance. Instead of the 
present rate from Pittsburgh to New 
York of 34 cents per 100 pounds, the 
new rate will be 36.5 cents. This 
new rate is based on a 10 per cent 
increase of the 33 cent rate which 
prevailed before the rate advance 
last November and makes allow- 
ance for the rule simplifying frac- 
tions. 

In explanation of the latter, this 
ruling provides that fractions under 
0.25 cents can be eliminated, that 
fractions from 0.25 to 0.74 cents can 
be figured at ‘2 cent and that from 
0.75 cents and up at 1 cent. Ten 
per cent of 33 makes for an increase 
of 3.3, but in the light of this ruling 
this increase may be changed to 3.5. 

General expectation is that the ef- 
fective date will fall somewhere 
around the middle of April. On 
the basis of the proposed changes, 
No. 10 hot-rolled will be 2.765c, de- 
livered New York; No. 24 hot-rolled 
annealed, 3.515c; and No. 24 gal- 
vanized at 4.165c. No. 10 cold-rolled 
will be quotable at 3.365c and No. 
20, at 3.815c. 

New buying continues spotty, al- 
though slightly higher on an aver- 


age. Bids were open March 11 on 
2001 lockers for Brooklyn college, 


with bids pending March 23 on steel 
bins for the army base in Brooklyn. 
Pittsburgh The brightest spot in 
the sheet market is in exports which 
continue fairly strong. March sheet 
production will probably be greater 
than in February, but it will not be 
up to normal seasonal increase. In- 
quiries entering the market now are 
more numerous than previously but 
orders have shown no _ substantial 
rise. Releases on previous orders 
are still slow, with farm equipment 
probably the most active division. 
Galvanized sheet production rate 
continues at around 35 per cent, but 
general sheet production is probably 
between 25 and 30 per cent. 
Cleveland—Specifications for hot 
and cold-rolled sheets continue er- 
ratic, fluctuating considerably from 
day to day. However, one seller re- 
ports aggregate tonnage booked so 
far this month is slightly more than 
the comparable period in February. 


The general feeling is that ship- 
ments this month will exceed last 
month by a_ substantia] amount, 


due primarily to stimulating season- 
al influences. 


Chicago—While small gains are 
appearing in sheet demand from 
miscellaneous users, failure of the 
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automotive industry to increase its 
commitments is restricting bookings 
and production. Heavier shipments 
for motor car use are looked for 
soon, but littke more than a moderate 
pickup elsewhere is_ anticipated. 
Farm equipment manufacturers 
continue to provide steady demand. 

Boston Delivered sheet prices 
will advance slightly when the new 
freight rates from Pittsburgh be- 
come effective, but the advance is 
not large enough to warrant much 
buying to avoid such increases. The 


recent mild improvement in buying 
is maintained, 


but the 


aggregate 


USPICIOUS natives guard themselves 


— against counterfeit coins by the “‘bite 


test”’ . soft, 





volume is not impressive with indus 
trial consumers buying only for im 


mediate needs. More inquiry for 
steel lockers, shelving and shovels 


is appearing, while a leading range 


and stove manufacturer notes en- 
couraging improvement in demand 


for its product, requiring enameled 
stock. 

Philadelphia—The leading auto 
body builder has issued releases on 
several hundred tons of hot and cold- 
rolled sheets. Auto releases are 
generally slow, as indicated by cur 
tailed operations in district plants. 
Other leading consumers, such as 
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the radio and stove trades, likewise 


are providing little tonnage. Brisk 
demand is reported in galvanized 
sheets by the sheet metal trade, 


reflecting a seasonal condition. 
Buffalo—The sheet market fails to 
show any signs of leaving the cur- 


rent rut. Mills report small orders 
being placed to cover spot needs 
only. Talk of low inventories per- 


sists but there is no evidence of fu- 
ture buying. A little better demand 
is reported in warehouse business. 

Cincinnati—Broad domestic de- 
mand for sheets is again showing 
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improvement, attributed partly to 
seasonal gains in some lines. Ex- 
port tonnages has sagged from the 
best February levels. Shipments on 
automotive orders, while heavier, 
continues disappointing. Most of the 
buying, including that by jobbers, 
indicates low - inventories. Pur- 
chases so far this month run above 
30 per cent of district capacity. 

St. Louis—Producers and distrib- 
utors of steel sheets report further 
slight expansion in specifications, 
but buying continues disappointing. 
While consumer stocks for the most 
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The features shown in the double reduction Horsburgh & 


Scott Herringbone Speed Reducer illustrated are found also 


in the single and triple reduction Herringbone units. All 


gears are Sykes type continuous tooth Herringbone... the 


most accurate Herringbone gears it is possible to produce. 


Extreme accuracy, herringbone tooth design, and the 


locking of gears between oversize Timken Roller Bearings 


insure quiet, smooth operation. 


Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone Speed Reducers bring 
maintenance cost close to the zero point. Their depreciation 
is exceedingly low, even under very heavy shock loads and 


other difficult conditions of service. 


Send for catalog of our complete line. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


part have been considerably re- 
duced, there is no disposition to re- 
plenish except where material is 
needed to apply on _ business in 
hand or immediate prospect. Some 
stove plants have resumed opera- 
tions on part schedules and are or- 
dering out enameling stock and 
some other descriptions of sheets. 
Consumption by the farm imple- 
ment interests, while much below 
last autumn, is still in good volume. 

Birmingham, Alia.—Little change 
shown in sheets, with slight increase 
in operations the past three weeks. 
Manufacturers’ sheets are in best 


demand. Roofing continues at slow 
pace. 
Seattle——Sheets are reported as the 


most active warehouse line, although 
volume of sales is not outstanding. 
Demand is largely for galvanized 
and light black sheets, there being 
little call for heavy hot-rolled stock, 
including blue annealed. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 
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New York—Cold_ strip buying 
continues slack, although in spots 
a few sellers report a slightly broad 
er demand. In the main, however, 
the tempo of business is unchanged 
with consumers buying only for im 
mediate needs for prompt delivery. 
te-rollers are not placing much hot 
strip tonnage. 

Cleveland Demand for wide and 
narrow strip from auto builders and 
suppliers has failed to show im- 
provement. Buying continues to 
represent only actual needs and for 
prompt. delivery. Inventories of 
most consumers are said to be sub- 
stantially reduced. March as a 
whole is expected to show a moder- 
ate improvement over February, as 
a result of a general increased sea- 


sonal demand. Prices are un- 
changed. 
Chicago Improvement in strip de- 


mand still is retarded by absence of 
appreciable gains in automotive buy- 
ing. Occasional slight upturns are 
noted in needs of smaller users, but 
expansion in total consumption is 
slow. Heavier shipments to the auto- 
motive industry are looked for later 
this month. 

Boston——Cold strip mill operations, 
closely keyed to the trend of incom- 
ing volume, vary from day to day, 
but do not average better than 30 
per cent of capacity, there being 
slight improvement in buying. De- 
spite the stagnant demand, ultimate 
consumption now prevailing is still 
ahead of current production. There 
is practically no forward buying and 
hand-to-mouth orders are for prompt 
shipment. Mill prices for narrow 
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cold strip are firm, but some 
scattered shading among jobbers is 
reported. Hot strip buying is slug- 
gish. 

Philadelphia Other than _ for 
routine requirements, which con- 
tinue restricted, narrow strip shows 
comparatively little life, though 
sellers maintain March bookings are 
equal to the February volume. Prices 
are firm. 


Plates 
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Pittsburgh—The plate market 
continues at about the same level, 
although a slight drop was _ noticed 
last week. Inquiries and orders are 
still slow. 

Award of 20 open hopper barges 
and 217 barge hopper covers by In- 
land Waterways Corp., New Or- 
leans with three builders will bring 
14,460 tons of plates into the mar- 
ket. Part of this will be in this dis- 
trict, part in the Birmingham area 
and the remainder in the Chicago 
district. 


Cleveland Specifications for 


standard plates of wide and narrow 
widths have shown little improve- 
ment. However, sellers feel that 
small miscellaneous requirements 
for plant equipment and ship repair 
work will sustain operations during 
March on a generally higher level 
than February. 

Chicago—-While some betterment 
in plate consumption by railroads 
is anticipated, the upturn is thought 
likely to be gradual in view of the 
surplus of available equipment re- 
sulting from the decrease in freight 
traffic. Plates are moving in slightly 
larger lots to railroad shops for re- 
pair work, and requirements of 
structural fabricators have increased 
moderately. 

Boston Lacking inquiry for 
specified work, plate buying is cen- 
tered around small miscellaneous 
requirements, with few full car or- 
ders placed. Shipyard specifications 
are steady, but this volume is well 
spread as to shipment and most 
goes to one Eastern Pennsylvania 
mill, with the exception of navy 
tonnage. Railroads are releasing 
sparingly. While not official, under 
the new freight schedules plates 
will probably be slightly higher in 
car lots, delivered Boston, 2 cents 
per 100 pounds higher or 2.68¢ per 
pound. 

New York—-An increase of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds in the New York 
delivered price will result from the 
newly announced freight rate in- 
creases. The new price will be 2.55c, 
delivered, with allowance for the 
ruling which applies to fractions. 
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Effective date for the rate increase maining cargo vessels for the mari- 
will not be much before April 15, time commission on which previous 
in trade opinion here. Little im bids were too high. Sun Shipbuilding 
provement is noted in new orders, & Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa., is ex 
although the placing of 665 freight pected to place the steel for Stand 
cars by the Bangor & Aroostook will ard Oil tankers within four to six 
result in some new tonnage in the weeks. Pusey & Jones, Wilmington, 
railroad field, which so far this yea Del., will soon place steel for an 
has been light. army dredge booked a few weeks 

Philadelphia— Bids are due March ago. Little early railroad plate ton 
15 on one to three tenders for the nage is expected to appear soon. The 
lighthouse department and March Pennsylvania is understood to have a 
22 on two coast guard cutters. Ship supply for three months at its Al 
builders are refiguring the eight re toona yards and the Reading has 
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field. G. B. 412 GALVANIZERS’ proof of its superiority? 
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material for repair of 300 freight sponding period in 1937. 
cars. Tank builders are buying little. Seattle—-Placing of 1600 tons of 
San Francisco —— Plate inquiries plates and 1200 tons of cast iron pipe 
for the most part are for lots of for the Seattle crosstown water sys- 
less than 100 tons. The largest tem improvement, for which Puget 
award went to Pacific Coast Engi- Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, was 
neering Co. for 150 tons in addition low, has been postponed on account 
to 75 tons of shapes for two welded of technicalities. The same firm has 
steel dump scows for the United been awarded the contract for the 
States Engineer office, San Francis- Ruby dam 72-inch welded bypass, 
co. Bids have just been taken on Seattle Light department, involving 
175 tons of 36-inch welded steel 100 tons of plates and 25 tons of 
pipe for the treasury department, shapes for trash racks. An eastern 
San Francisco. Awards so far this fabricator has been awarded a tank 
year aggregate 13,089 tons, com- for McNeil Island prison, calling for 
pared with 9437 tons for the corre- 155 tons. Water tanks for Lowell 
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Today’s accepted principle of forced ventilation in 
magnetic pulleys has always been a feature of STEARNS 
design and construction. 

Now—still greater cooling is provided by STEARNS 
better engineering through increased heat radiation 
area in a ribbed design which allows for deeper coils 
with more ampere turns and consequent greater 
magnetic pull. 

Supporting arms to which the shaft is keyed are 
cast integral with the magnet body. Shaft is shouldered 
down from extra large long wearing alloy steel stock 

to absorb the stresses and strains from 
heavily loaded long conveyor. 
A rugged magnetic pulley with 
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and Monroe, Wash., bids this month, 
Tequire 100 tons or more. Seattle 
Boiler Works is building a marine 
type boiler for an Alaska cannery 
and has other work in the shops 
totaling 100 tons. Fabricators report 
increased inquiry for work requir- 
ing plates. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


14,460 tons for 20 open hopper barges, In- 
land Waterways Corp., New Orleans, 
for delivery at Cairo, Ill.; 10 to In- 
galls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., 
6500 tons; five to Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, 3250 tons; five to St. Louis 
Shipbuilding & Steel Co., St. Louis, 
3250 tons; 217 barge hopper covers to 
Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, W. 
Va., 1460 tons; bids Feb. 21. 

2000 tons, tanks for Pan American Petro- 
leum Co., Texas City, Tex., to un- 
named fabricator. 

570 tons, penstocks, Marshall Ford dam, 
Austin, Tex., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 

300 tons, freighter for use on San Fran- 
cisco bay to Moore Drydock Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

155 tons, storage tank, McNeil Island 
prison, Wash., to unnamed eastern 
fabricator. 

150 tons, two welded steel dump scows, 
United States Engineer Office, San 
Francisco, to Pacific Coast Engineer- 
ing Co., Oakland, Calif. 

125 tons, (including 25 tons shapes); 
Seattle light department Ruby dam 
bypass, to Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot, Seattle. 

100 tons, cannery boiler and miscellane- 
ous, to Seattle Boiler Works, Seattle 

100 tons, 12 and 16-inch welded steel 
pipe, San Bernardino, Calif., to un- 
named interest 

Unstated tonnage, 200,000-gallon stand- 
pipe, Prattsburg, N. Y., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago 

Unstated tonnage, 175,000-gallon _ steel 
standpipe, Nassau, N. Y., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co Chicago; bids 
Feb, 24. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


1300 tons, gas holder, Honolulu, Hawaii 

S00 tons, inner lining and risers, tun- 
nels and shafts, West Branch-Kensico 
tunnel, Delaware aqueduct, Putnam 
and Westchester counties, New York; 
bids March 24; board of water supply, 
New York; three contracts, 322, 323 
and 324 

300 tons, pipe line, Colorado Springs, 
Colo 

175 tons, 36-in. welded steel pipe, Treas- 
ury Department, San Francisco; bids 
opened 

100 tons, 72-inch welded steel pipe, Ruby 
dam, Wash; bids opened. 

100 tons or more, water tanks for Low- 
ell and Monroe, Wash.; bids during 
March 

Unstated tonnage, 150,000-gallon tank 
on 60-foot tower, Groesbeck, Tex t 
ing bids 
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Chicago-—-Spotty improvement in 
steel bar demand continues, with 
farm equipment manufacturers the 
best consumers. Miscellaneous users 
also are better buyers of bars, but 
automotive purchases still lag. De- 
spite the absence of backlogs mills 
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find it difficult to make immediate 
shipment, due to the small size of 
individual orders. This situation 
necessitates frequent roll changes, 
which result in delays in production. 

Pittsburgh—The only orders now 
being received for steel bars are for 
immediate shipment to manufac- 
turers and jobbers and little or no 
increase has been noticed in these 
orders over the past few weeks. 

Cleveland Producers of carbon 
and alloy steel bars report little im- 
provement in specifications from 
auto partsmakers. Auto builders 
are still holding up releases on fin- 
ished parts and until these begin 
to move at a more rapid pace no real 
improvement can be expected. Most 
sellers expect a slight increase in 
shipments during March, stimulat- 
ed by additional demand from farm 
equipment manufacturers. Opera- 
tions continue irregular. 

Boston Demand for commercial 
steel, alloy and forging bars has 
changed slightly with the trend 
mildly upward. Alloy material or- 
ders are more numerous, but the 
aggregate is small. Cold-finished 
bars continue to move steadily, but 
also in small shipments. Buying is 
close to consumer needs, demand 
being centered around specifications 
on which stocks are light. All such 
orders are for prompt delivery. Job- 
bers have worked stocks of some 
alloy bars down to a low point and 
are buying much in line with in- 
dustrial consumer trends. 

Philadelphia— Sellers of steel bars 
are booking occasional orders for 
carlots or less from widely diversi- 
fied sources. Releases of some rail 
road requisitions are expected with- 
in 30 days after the new tariffs are 
filed. Warehouses are the most ac 
tive outlet, in spite of heavy 
inventories. 

New York Once the new freight 
rate increases become effective, pos- 
sibly around April 15, the delivered 
price here on commercial bars will 
be increased 2’ cents to 2.815c. This 
is based on a new rate of 36.5 cents 
per 100 pounds and takes into con- 
sideration the ruling with respect 
to fractions. Meanwhile, buying 
shows little change, authough gen- 
eral opinion still prevails that March 
will prove to be the best month so 
far this year. 


Picatinny arsenal, New Jersey, 
closes March 23 on 117 tons of free 
machining steel bars and 20,400 


pounds of strip, schedule 725. 


Pj 
Pipe Prices, Page 77 
Pittsburgh The pipe market con- 
tinues dull, with little interest shown. 
Oil business has not shown up as 
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well as had been expected, although 
some oil country tubing is now being 
shipped. However, pressure tubing, 
boiler tubes, and mechanical divi- 
sions are still quiet. Prices are stable 
and there seems to be no indication 
of pressure for reductions. 
Chicago—Prices of cast iron pipe 
will be increased 60 cents a net ton 
here in the event the full 10 per 
cent freight increase is applied with- 
out limiting the total advance. While 
higher freight rates are expected to 
provide some stimulus to shipments, 
the amount of pending business is 





relatively small, and little more than 
a gradual seasonal upturn in busi- 
ness is looked for during the next 
30 days. Only a few large jobs are 
pending, one of these being 1000 tons 
for Pontiac, Mich. 


Boston—-Cast pipe buying contin- 
ues to display seasonal progress 


with more blanket covering, includ- 
ing Cambridge, Mass., with the dis- 
trict foundry, while Springfield and 
Gloucester, Mass., are closing on 
about 1000 tons. Utilities are buy 
ing in meager lots. Merchant steel 
pipe is steady with several construc 
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2 GALLONS PER MINUTE or 2000 
with SYKES HERRINGBONE PUMP ROTORS 


Sykes continuous tooth her- 
ringbone gears have found an 
extensive use as pump rotors in 
a wide range of sizes and 
capacities, as illustrated by the 


two extremes shown above. 


The smaller of the two pump 
rotors (Fig. B) is 1.083" O.D.. 
Lo" face, 24 D.P., and is one of a 
pair used in a pump having a 
capacity of 2 G.P.M. at oo 
R.P.M. The large rotor (Fig. 
is 13.991" O.D., 22" face. 1 D.I 
and is the largest pump im- 
peller made to date. This is 
one of a pair used in a Worth- 
ington pump for pumping 
bunker fuel oil. The pump has 
a capacity of 2,000 G.P.M. at 
292 R.P.M.. with 100 Ibs. pres- 
sure and 14" suction and dis- 
charge. 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, 


REL) 322 VULCAN STREET - - - BUFFALO 


Fig. A shows a longitudinal 
section of a Worthington Ro- 
tary Pump with Sykes rotors 
mounted in double roller bear- 
ings. 


Sykes herringbone pump 
rotors are precision generated 
and, when properly fitted in a 
pump housing. run silently at 
high speeds. There is no end 
thrust and no trapping of 
liquid; they give high volu- 
metric efficiency and uniform 


flow without appreciable pul- 
sation, 
Pump manufacturers and 


users are invited to send for 
engineering data giving rotor 
sizes, materials, formulas for 
determining capacities and 
other information. A request 
on your letterhead will bring 
this data without obligation. 


INC. 


N.Y. 
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Scrap on Wheels 


@ National Used Car Week is 
over now and all indications are 
that it was a Good Thyng, as 
are continued efforts to break 
the used car jam. We were par- 
ticularly interested in the bon 
fires, such as they had in Mil 
waukee and South Bend, where 
they put all the old jallopies, 
junkers and knocked-down Erec- 
tor sets in a pile and set fire to 
them. The result: less traffic 
menaces, stimulation of new car 
sales, pickup of steel production, 
etc. But we paled perceptibly 
when we took a close look at a 
photograph of the Milwaukee 
holocaust. Ye gods, they're 
burning better cars than the one 
we're driving! 


Some Scope 


M@ That every-other-week New 
Metal Products page is one of 
our favorite little departments in 
the magazine and we're always 
interested in hearing of the in- 
quiries elicited by items featured 
thereon. F’rinstance, a letter just 
came from Raysteel Specialties 
Inc. of Cleveland, purveyors of 
the Sentry Stop-a-Dratt pictured 
on the NMP page March 7. Just 
three days after the item ap 
peared, Raysteel writes: “We 
have already received a_ great 
many inquiries from your read 
ers requesting complete detailed 
information regarding our new 
product. These inquiries have 
come from all sections of the 
country.” So there must be a 
lot of people waiting to read 
about that new metal product of 


yours, too. 


High-drophobia 


@ For the benefit of skyscraper 
addicts and untold millions of 
inguirers we might explain why 
anyone would lose a_ bet that 
Cleveland’s Terminal Tower (still 
right outside our window) isn’t 
one of the 20 tallest buildings in 
the country. Figures show that 





the Empire State bldg. is 1248 
feet high, the Chrysler 1046, the 
60 Wall Tower 950, the RCA 
850, Bank of Manhattan 838 and 
Woolworth bldg. 792—all in 
New York, the six tallest build 
ings in America. The seventh 
tallest in the country is the 
Terminal Tower—708 feet, ail of 
which should elicit a storm of 
protest, as every time a superla- 
tive is used in STEEL mobs write 
in with figures purported to 
show something else is really the 
superlativest. 


Economic Hangover 


MR. R. Shirley of Shirley Mfg. 
Co., Rocktord, IIl., tells of an 
unnamed lecturer who just re 
cently was discussing present 
business conditions. The lectur- 
er took a large sheet of white 
paper and drew thereon three 
black dots. Thus: 


He asked his audience what 
they saw. Their answer was 
probably what yours is now: 
“Three black dots.” “Anything 
else?” asked the lecturer, “No!” 
everyone insisted. The speaker 
then chided them tor seeing only 
the black spots, when behind 
them was a beautiful white paper 
background many times larger 
than the small black dots. That, 
according to the lecturer, is our 
greatest fault and setback for re- 
covery—the fact that we seek out 
only the black spots and_ point 
them out to others. 

So if you see spots before your 
eyes, just be quiet and maybe no 
one will notice ‘em. 


—SHRDLU 
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tion projects lifting demand for 
heating and plumbing needs in the 
near future. Wrought pipe inquiry 
inciudes 10,000 feet, 12-inch, gal- 
vanized, for Camp Devens, Mass.; 
bids in. 

Cleveland—-Demand for cast and 
steel pipe is still limited to miscel- 
laneous requirements out of jobber 
stocks. However, some sellers fee] 
that March should show a moderate 
improvement over February as the 
more open weather facilitates laying 
of pipe for water distribution sys. 
tems. Prices remain firm. 

New York-——Purchase of 300 tons 
by a gas company, Brooklyn, is the 
first by a utility in recent weeks, 
cast pipe demand for such _ lines 
being sub-normal. For delivery at 
Trenton, N. J., 245 tons, 30-inch, has 
also been bought by the procurement 
officer, Newark. Although several 
small projects are expected out 
soon in Westchester county, New 
York, inquiry lags for this season 
and buying is mostly in small fill-in 
lots. Considerable volume is delayed 
pending financing. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Pipe plants 
continue at about 40 per cent and 
orders remain spotty. Inquiries 
thus far have brought no materially 
large orders. 

San Francisco Demand for cast 
iron pipe is holding up well and 
awards last week totaled 1966 tons. 
This brought the year’s aggregate 
to 6459 tons, compared with 5357 
tons for the same period last year. 
For the second time in many months 
French interests secured a_ sizable 
tonnage for the South Willamette 
water district in Oregon, 127 tons of 
1 to 8-inch pipe. 

Seattle--Demand for pipe and ac- 
cessories is expanding as_ federal 
funds become available. Several 
sizable projects are either up for 
figures or planned for bids in the 
near future. Seattle has approved 
a $13,000 extension, bids soon. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


928 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Oakland, Calif.; 

911 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Los Angeles; 450 
tons to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and 461 tons to Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

618 tons to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J., and 310 tons 
to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

200 tons, Madison, Wis., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

127 tons, 4 to 8-inch, South Willamette 
water district, Eugene, Oreg., to French 
interests. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1000 tons, Pontiac, Mich.; bids taken. 

1685 tons, 36-inch, (7490 linear feet) 
water main, Washington; bids March 
22, contractor’s letting. 

800 tons, 8 and 12-inch, Washington, 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine 
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Co., Florence, N. J., low, bids March 
7. Levering Bros., Washington, low 
on 80% tons of water pipe specials 

423 tons and accessories, for Monroe, 
Wash.; bids in late March. 

375 tons, 4 to 8-inch and fittings, for 
Lowell, Wash.; bids in. 

950 tons, 4-inch, Class 400 and 16-inch 
Class 250, Los Angeles, specification 
9561; bids opened. 

196 tons, 3 to 6-inch, Collins water dis- 
trict, Multnomah county, Oreg. second 
hand steel pipe purchased. 

185 tons, 6-inch with fittings, state pro- 
curement officer, treasury  depart- 
ment, Newark, N. J.; bids March 15 


Steel Pipe Placed 


100 tons or more transite, for Milton 
Wash., to Pacific Water Works Sup 
ply Co., Seattle. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated tonnage, 12,000 feet 3 to 6-inch 
for West Slope district, Portland, Oreg 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 
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Cleveland—Specifications for man- 
ufacturing wire and merchant wire 
products are unchanged at the gen- 
erally low level held through Feb- 
ruary. In a few instances jobbers 
have re-entered the market for cer- 
tain items, but miscellaneous con- 
sumers continue to order for only 
actual requirements and for prompt 
delivery. 

Chicago Shipments of merchant 
wire products continue to improve 
slowly. Distributors’ stocks are be- 
ing expanded less than usual but 
some quickening in deliveries may 
result before application of higher 
freight rates to some points. De- 
mand for manufacturers’ wire shows 
only small changes, but most gains 
are for the better despite absence of 
gains in automotive needs. 

Boston—Better inquiry for high- 
way fencing and cable, with several 
purchases of electrical goods by the 
government, part of the business go- 
ing to New England mills, are about 
the only new developments in wire. 

New York-—What slight change 
developing in wire buying has been 
upward with manufacturer’s wire 
demand mildly improved. Gains, 
however, have been small and some 
producers have experienced no gain, 
incoming volume being in limited 
lots for prompt delivery. Demand 
is well diversified with no advance 
covering. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 77 
The past week has seen a slight 
drop in  semifinished production 
after three weeks in which the rate 
rose constantly. This is interpreted 
not as a.downward trend but mere- 
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ly as a continuation of the level- 
ing-off process which has been go- 
ing on for some time. Sales of semi- 
finished steel products are still scat- 
tered and quite light, and producers 
expect this fluctuating production 
to continue for an indefinite period. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 77 
Steelmakers look for a large rela 

tive increase over the next few 

weeks in rail and accessory buying 


than in the purchase of rolling stock. 
This opinion is based primarily on 
the assumption that time is drawing 
near, when those that have held up 
on rail buying, should begin to show 
interest so that laying can begin with 
the advent of favorable weather. The 
New York Central may be among 
the first to enter the market as this 
carrier not infrequently does buy 
around this time. According to trade 
reports, the New York Central re 
quirements may involve 20,000 to 
35,000 tons. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
placed 10,000 tons of rails with two 
Chicago producers. The Erie has 
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DYLITE-CADMIUM is the trade name for 

pure metallic cadmium coatings applied 
to a very wide variety of metal products. The 
metal is applied by the Udylite Process, the 
simplest, most efficient method of cadmium 
plating known. Udylite-Cadmium is used 
where the combination of efficient corrosive 
protection and attractive appearance is 
desired at low cost. 

Regardless of what finish you are using, 
investigate the possibilities of Udylite- 
Cadmium applied to your product. We will 
sladly plate any samples you send to us. 
The Udylite Company, 1651 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan—New York, 30 E. 42nd 
Street; Chicago, 1943 Walnut Street; Cleve- 
land, 3756 Carnegie Avenue; San Francisco, 
114 Sansome Street. 





Ne Other Finish Offers 


ALL These Advantages 


Rust Protection— Udylite-Cadmium is recog- 
nized as one of the best protective coatings 
available. Beauty—Udylite-Cadmium has 
an attractive, silvery-white lustre which is 
definitely appealing to the eye. It hasa high 
tarnish resistance. Economy — Udylite- 
Cadmium coatings are not expensive because 
their application requires no polishing, buff- 
ing or coloring operations . . . because the 
coatings are easily and simply applied by the 
Udylite Process. Easy to Solder—Udylite- 
Cadmium coatings find a wide application 
because they solder easily with non-corrosive 
fluxes. Broad Application— Udylite-Cad- 
mium may be applied to steel stampings, 
screw machine parts, forgings, castings; grey 
and malleable iron castings; and many non- 


ferrous metals without difficulty 





Udylite-Cadmium plated radio con- 

denser chassis. Manufacturers of 

stamped steel parts prefer Udylite- 

Cadmium because of its rust pro- 

tective properties, appearance and 
low cost. 


make it the idea 


This small casting is Udy- 
lite-Cadmium plated. The 
high covering power and 
the ease of application 


coating for castings. 


Bolts, nuts, washers, fittings receive 

efficient protection against rust 

with Udylite-Cadmium. The coat- 

ing is deposited uniformly on the 

threaded surfaces permitting posi- 
tive operation. 


1 protective 
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scheduled purchase of 15,000 to 20, 


000 tons of rails when court permis- 


sion is granted. 

Bangor & Aroostook has awarded 
665 cars, which is 15 more than its 
inquiry called for. This removes the 
only important car inquiry before 
the market. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. started 
its rail mill at Pueblo, Colo., last 
week on a single-turn five-day week. 
It will roll a small tonnage of 131- 
pound rails, the heaviest section ever 
made in this mill, followed by a run 
of 112-pound rail. 

Tacoma, Wash., has purchased six 
passenger buses from the White 
Motor Co., Cleveland. G. R. Wil- 
liams, purchasing agent Oregon 
Electric Railway Co., Portland, Oreg., 
will receive bids March 24 for fur- 
nishing 22 second-hand box cars of 
80,000 pounds capacity. 


Car Orders Placed 


Bangor & Aroostook, 665 cars, 500 box 
cars going to the Magor Car Corp., 
New York; 115 hopper cars to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.: 
50 rack cars to the Greenville Steel Car 
Co., Greenville, Pa.; 15 more hopper 
cars were bought than originally in- 
quired for 


Rail Orders Placed 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 10,000 


Grant will meet your 
gear requirements 
promptly and effici- 


ently 
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tons to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Chicago 5000 tons to Inland Steel Co., 


Chicago 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 76 
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New York Structural steel in- 
quiry mounts gradually with new 
tonnage, mostly for public work, 
coming out in excess of awarded con- 
tracts. Included among such es- 
timates are 2500 tons for a bridge, 
Canal street, New York, closing 
March 23, and a west side elevated 
highway project. Private building 
construction, notably of an industrial 
type, is lagging behind that of the 
last two years. “Plain material under 
the new freight rate will advance 
Slightly to fabricators in the New 
York district. 

Chicago——Structural inquiries are 
heavier, with small jobs accounting 
for about one third of the 25,000 
tons of new work. Highway bridge 
inquiries include 2369 tons at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and 2000 tons at David- 
son, Okla. Early closing on 3650 tons 
for the Dodge street bridge, Omaha, 
Nebr., is anticipated. 

Cleveland —Inquiries and awards 
are few, with public work predomin 


GRANT GEAR WORKS 


BOSTON 





ating. Considerable tonnage for 
private expansion programs on 
which plans are already prepared 
has failed to appear, waiting for a 
more favorable business outlook, 
Mill prices are firm, and little change 
is noted on quotations for fabricat- 
ed material. 

Boston—New structural steel in. 
quiry comes out slowly, private con 
struction being sluggish, with about 
5000 tons active in the New England 
territory, including numerous small 
public work projects. Bids are in 
on a 1000-ton’ bridge, Ashland- 
Bridgewater, N. H., 800 tons of 
structural steel. Awards are con 
fined to small tonnages, 325 tons for 
state hospital buildings, Grafton, 
Mass., being included. This con: 
tract went to the Holyoke, Mass., 
shop while a Hartford, Conn., shop 
booked 425 tons for hospital build- 
ings, that state. 

Philadelphia——Pennsylvania _ state 
authority will take bids March 29 
on contract 10, building Penn state 
college. This is one of the few 
remaining important projects on the 
state program. Considerable ton- 
nage remains to be bought on jobs 
for which general contracts already 
have been let. Several private jobs 
remain before the trade, most recent 
of which is the Harrisburg apart- 
ment building, taking 600 tons. 
Prices are still soft on fabricated 
material. 

San Francisco The largest struc 
tural award of the year has just 
been placed with Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and involves approximately 6000 
tons for trestle extension work at 
the Grand Coulee dam in Washing: 
ton. Vierling Steel Co. booked 400 
tons for a plant at Nyssa, Oreg., for 
the Amalgamated Sugar Co. Cais- 
sons for drydock No. 3, Mare Island, 
Calif., requiring 400 tons, on which 
Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif., 
were low, will be constructed by the 
government and bids for the mate- 
rial will be issued at a later date. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


6000 tons, trestle addition, Grand Coulee 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 12...... 20,949 
Week ended March 5....... 9,403 
Week ended Feb. 26....... 8,409 
This Week, 4051 ..22.5..5-. 35,780 


Weekly average, year, 1937 16,060 


Weekly average, 1938....... 13,758 
Weekly average, February. . 10,059 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 300,270 
Total to date, 1988......... 151,335 


Includes awards of 100 tons er more 
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dam, Washington, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

3000 tons, du Pont buildings, Baton 
Rouge, La., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

1875 tons, 41 gate frames, for Coulee 
dam, to Koppers Corp., 
previously reported at 1000 tons. 

1300 tons, steel sheet piling, cofferdam, 
navy yard, Norfolk, Va., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; McLean Con- 
tracting Co., Baltimore, general con- 
tractor. 

1100 tons, including plates, Possum 
Kingdom dam, Brazos river, near 
Mineral Wells, Tex., to Omaha Stee! 
Works, Omaha, Neb., 725 tons, and 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, 375 tons; bids Feb. 24. 

975 tons, sanitarium, Mont Alto, Pa., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 
600 tons, addition, state prison, Auburn, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 

lehem, Pa. 

545 tons, Bellpoint bridge No 1385 
Hinton, W. Va., for state, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

185 tons, state teachers college, In 
diana, Pa. to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, state hospital buildings, New- 
ington, Conn., to Standard Structural 
Steel Co., Hartford, Conn.; Allyn Wad- 
hams Co., Hartford, Conn., general con- 
tractor. 

400 tons, plant, Amalgamated Sugar Co., 
Nyssa, Oreg., to Vierling Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

350 tons, part 2, state hospital, Allen- 
town, Pa., to Bethlehem Contracting 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

340 tons, Littauer public administration 
school building, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; The Aberthaw Co., 
Boston, general contractor. Concrete 
Steel Co., Boston, booked 310 tons of 
reinforcing bars for this project, re- 
ported as 275 tons last week 

330 tons, bulkheads, Grand Coulee dam, 
Odair, Wash., to Mississippi Valles 
Structural Steel Co., St. Louis 

325 tons, dormitory and_ service build- 
ing, state hospital, Grafton, Mass., 
to Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
Rugo Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor, Northern Steel Co., 
Boston, awarded reinforcing steel. 

300 tons, bridge contracts 1600 and 1609, 
Martinsville and Tobinsport, Ind., to 
Central States Bridge & Structural 
Co., Indianapolis. 

275 tons, part 2, Laurelton State Vil- 
lage, Pa., to Reading Steel Products 
Co., Reading, Pa. 

270 tons, A-frame crest dam, No. 1, Tom- 
bigbee river, Alabama, to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

216 tons, dope room and foundry build- 
ing, Tonawanda, N. Y., to R. C. Mahon 
€o., Detroit. 

205 tons, state school, Scranton, Pa., 
to Pine Brook Iron Works, Pine 
Forge, Pa. 

200 tons, addition to Hart department 
Store, San Jose, Calif., to Hellwig’s 
Iren Works, San _ Jose. 

200 tons, Aber pilot plant, Newbridge, 
Del., for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., to Belmont Iron Works, Phila 
delphia. 

195 tons, state teachers college, West 
Chester, Pa., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

195 tons, state hospital building, Marl- 
boro, N. J., to Selbach-Meyer Co., West 
New York, N. J. 

190 tons, state teachers’ college, Millers- 
ville, Pa., to A. B. Rote & Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

175 tons, Iittle Wolf river bridge, Wau- 
paca, Wis., to Midland Structural Steel 
Co., Cicero, Ill. 

175 tons, almshouse, New Lisbon, N. J., 
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to Park Steel & Tron Co., 
Fark, N: J; 

150 tons, bridge LA-7-49, Laurence coun- 
ty, Ohio, to Burger Iron Co., Akron, 
eS 

150 tons, six oil derricks, Termo Co., 
and Hancock Oil Co., Long Beach 
Calif., to unnamed interests 


Asbury 


130 tons, conveyor bridge, Aluminum 
Ore Co., Mobile, Ala., to Southern Steel 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala 

130 tons, bridge, LeFlore, Miss., to 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis 
Tenn. 

125 tons, five oil derricks, Hancock Oil 
Co., Los Angeles, to unnamed inter 


est. 
111 tons, overpass, 120-foot through 
truss, 3arnet, Vt., to Pan-American 


Bridge Co., New Castle, Ind.: M. De- 
Groot, Jericho, Vt., general contractor; 
bids Feb. 25. 

107 tons, shapes and bars, town hall 
building, Wareham, Mass., to Provi- 
dence Steel & Iron Co., Providence, 
R. I. and Truscon Steel Co., 
M. S. Kelliher Co., Boston, 
contractor. 


30ston 


general 


100 tons, bridge, section 6B, Calhoun 
county, Hamburg, Ill., to Rock Island 
Bridge & Iron Works, Rock Island 
11] 

100 tons, packing plant, Carpenteria 
Calif., to Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

100 tons, reclamation bureau _ bridge, 
Milk river project, Mont., to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Sons Co., Chicago 

i00 tons, Balch and Chippenhock bridges, 
Clarendon, Vt., to Pan-American Bridge 
Co., New Castle, Ind.; through Edward 
L. Knight, South Royalton, Vt 


Shape Contracts Pending 


20,000 tons, Pitt river bridge, Central 
valley project, Calif.; bids soon by 
bureau of reclamation 

10,770 tons, shafts and tunnels, West 
Branch-Kensico tunnel, Delaware aque 
duct; bids March 24, board of water 
supply, New York; work includes 
Shafts 11 and 12 and about 33,400 feet 
of tunnel, Carmel, Somers, North 
Salem and Lewisboro, N. Y., contract 
322; shafts 13 and 15 with 30,600 feet 
tunnel, Bedford and Lewisboro, N. Y., 
contract 323; shafts 15 and 16 with 
37,100 feet tunnel, North Castle and 
3edford, N. Y., contract 324. Tunnel 
will be circular with 15-foot diameter 
within concrete lining. Contract 322 
also takes 238 tons, steel sheet piling 
Other steel requirements for this work 
appeal under reinforcing contract 
pending column, this section, STEEI 

6092 tons, dam No. 24 on Mississippi 
river at Clarksville, Mo., Central En 
gineering Co., Davenport, la gen 
eral contractor; includes 3000 
piling 

6000 tons, bridge, Southern Pacifie Co 
over Sacramento river, Redding, Calif., 
on Central valley project; bids soon 
000 tons or more, trashracks, outlet 
pipes and miscellaneous, for Coulee 
dam, Wash.; bids to reclamation bu 
reau, Denver, March 16 

3640 tons, bridge over Missouri river 
Dodge street, Omaha, Neb.; Minne 
apolis Bridge Co. Minneapolis, Minn 
low on divisions A and C which in 
clude 2790 tons of structural steel 
and 200 tons of wire cable strand, the 
latter not included in above tonnage 
bids March 3, Robinson & Steinman 
New York consulting engineers. George 


sheet 





SMALL STAMPINGS—WIRE FORMS 


SPRINGS—VARIOUS TYPES 
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have solved countless design and manufactur- 
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Design consultant services at your disposal. 


It will pay you to inquire. 
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W. Condon Co. and Peter Kiewit ‘0: Mridge Co. 
Co., Omaha, joint bidders, low on divi 1000 tons, highway bridge, Spearfish 
sion B; Inland Construction Co. and Wash 
Empire Construction Co., Omaha, join 1000 tons, building, S. H. Kress Co., San 
bidders, low on division D; bids March Antonio, Tex 
3. A and C include main bridge super 850 tons, bridge, Southern Pacifie Co., 
structure and east viaduct; B viaduct over Doney Creek, Pollock, Calif., Cen 
substructure, and D_ west viaduct tral valley project; bids soon 
superstructure 800 tons, hangars, Bolling fleld, Wash 
2500 tons, surgical building, Massa ington: Virginia Engineering Co., New- 
chusetts general hospital, Boston; all port News, Va., awarded contract at 
bids rejected, project to be refigured $447,750, bids Feb. 24 
2500 tons, bridge, West and Marginal S00 tons, bridge, Ashland-Bridgewatetr 
streets, across Canal street, Manhat N. H.; Lane Construction Co., Meriden 
tan, N. Y., west side elevated highway Conn., low, bids March 9. Project also 


bids March 23, president takes 100 tons for floor and 100 tons, 
reinforcing steel; 20 contractors bid 


project 
Borough of Manhattan 
2369 tons, highway bridge, Ft. Worth job 
750 tons, delta crossing over Sacramento 


Tex, 
2000 tons, highway bridge, Davidso: river, Southern Pacifie Co., Central 
Okla. valley project, Calif. bids soon. 


1800 tons, bridge, Southern Pacific Co 725 tons, manufacturing plant building, 
over Sacramento river, Antler, Calif., Norton Company, Worcester, Mass 
on Central Valley project; bids soon 600 tons, addition to Mercy hospital 
1700 tons, New York = state building, Pittsburgh, for Sisters of Mercy 
world’s fair; Psaty & Fuhrman Inc., 600 tons, oven coal bin, conveyor and 


New York, low on superstructure; als¢ quenching station, Ford Motor Co 


includes 200 tons in substructure on Dearborn, Mich 


which Young-Fehlhaver Pile Co., New 600 tons, Park Plaza apartments 
York, are low Twenty-fourth and Market, Harris 
1650 tons, bridge Southern Pacific Co burg, Pa.; bids due March 16 

over Salt Creek, Pollock, Calif., on 197 tons, shop buildings Western Pacifi 
Central valley project; bids soon Co., Sacramento, Calif.; bids opened 
1575 tons, including H-piling and ma 100 tons, addition, school 139, Manhat 
chinery, interstate bridge, Snake tan, N. Y.; bids on steel direct, fabri 
river, Washington-Idaho; Puget Con cating and erecting, March 17, board 
struction Co., Seattle, general contrac of education, New York. 

tor at $748,337. 100 tons, caissons for drydock No. 3 
1250 tons, bridge for Southern Pacifi« Mare Island, Calif.; Moore Drydocl 
Co., ove! O'Brian Creek, Elmore, Co., Oakland, Calif., low but nav 
Calif., Central valley project; bid department will do work. 

soon 375 tons, school, Kutztown, Pa.; bids in 
1150 tons, Big Eddy bridge over Colum 300 tons, highway bridge, Washington 
bia river, The Dalles, Oreg., for Dalles Kans 
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300 tons, central school, Romulus, N, y.- 
bids March 18. 

300 tons, state college building, Slip. 
pery Rock, Pa. 

290 tons, steel sheet piling, sewers, 130th 
street, Queens, N. Y.; Charles Bennett 
Improvement Co, Ine., Brooklyn, low 
bids March 7 

P65 tons, office building, Schiavone. 


Bonomo Corp., scrap dealers New 
York, at Jersey City, N. J 
260 =tons school, Bala-Cynwyd,_ Pa.: 


Barclay White & Co., Philadelphia 
general contractor 

2°50 tons, administration building 3uf- 
falo airport; bids March 24 

225 tons, bridge, Southern Pacific Co 
Delta crossing of Sacramento river 
Pollock, Calif., on Central valley 
project; bids soon. 

210 tons, magnesium foundry, for Bohr 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Adrian 
Mich 

200 tons, alterations, store, Bonwit-Teller 
Co., New York. 

200 tons, state overpass FAS-397-B, 
South Fork, Colo 

200 tons, Kress Store building, San Pedro 
Calif.; bids opened in New York 

175 tons, store building, for EF. Mithoff 
Nicholas, Columbus, O 

175 tons, bridge, Greenwood, Wis 

170 tons, highway work, Rio Grande 
county, Colorado; bids Opened 

167 tons, over-crossing, near Walsen- 
burg, Huerfana county, Colorado; bids 
opened 

150 tons, service station, for Interna 
tional Harvester Co., Omaha, Nebr 

145 tons, bridge 86.3 and &7.4, Gunters 
ville, Ala., for Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

138 tons, crossing near Keystone, White 
Pine county, Nev.; bids opened 

130 tons, building, state school, Wassaic 
ae s 

128 tons, bus structures, Boulder dam, 
Nev., specification 1036-D; bids opened 

125 tons, railroad bridge, specification 
1045-D, Charleston, Utah, for bureau 
of reclamation. 

125 tons, service building, Philadelphia, 
for Atlantic Refining Co 

100 tons, war department bridge, Hood 
river. Oreg.; Frank Watts Construec- 
tion Co., Portland, general contractor 

Instated, ten 131-foot steel towers fo! 
Burley, Ida., and Great Falls, Mont.; 
bids of department of commerce, Wash- 
ington, March 14 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 77 

New York — That distributors ol 
reinforcing steel bars are making 
a strong effort to stabilize prices at 
2.84c, delivered job, for cut lengths 
is evident by stubborn refusal of 
contractor-buyers to close on con- 
siderable tonnage, some of which 
has been estimated for weeks. Shad- 
ing has not disappeared entirely, 
but most sellers are resisting pres- 
sure better than usual. As a result 
active tonnage is heavy, about 2500 
tons of new work appearing, includ- 
ing 785 tons for water tunnels and 
shafts, Putnam and Westchester 
counties, readvertised for March 23 
closing. 

Pittsburgh Releases on previous 
business are still holding up fairly 
well, but little new business has ap- 
peared and the outlook seems dull 
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at the moment. A break in the 
weather would undoubtedly speed 
action on some contemplated proj- 
ects. Prices are holding firm. 
Cleveland—Requirements for re- 
inforcing bars remain almost at a 
standstill. Recent — specifications 
are limited to small tonnages, and 
inquiries have failed to improve. 
There has been no real price test in 
a number of weeks. City of Cleve- 
land will advertise soon for consid- 
erable tonnage of reinforcing bars 
for piers and abutments of the new 
Main street bridge, Cleveland. 
Chicago Activity has improved 
moderately, with further gains in 
private building expected with the 
approach of spring. Jobs taking 
less than 100 tons are fairly nu- 
merous, while several larger orders 
are pending. The state highway de- 
partment has placed a number of 
small orders against a recent let 


ting. 
Boston—-Additional highway rein- 
forcing requirements include 175 


tons for Glocester, R. I., closing 
March 21, road and bridge work now 
pending and partly estimated being 
close to 900 tons. This is the first 
Rhode Island highway inquiry in 
months. Building needs are mostly 
confined to public works, awards in- 
volving several hundred tons, Graf- 
ton, Mass., state hospital project and 
Rochester, N. H., Spaulding high 
school being included. Both went 
to a Boston district mill. 

Philadelphia Fabricators are 
fairly well booked ahead for the 
next several weeks as a result of the 
Pennsylvania institutional program, 
for which a number of projects re- 
main pending. Prices are regarded 
considerably firmer since fabrica- 
tors are not competing so keenly 
for business. Slight increase in 
private work is developing with the 
appearance of better weather. 

San Francisco — Little new _ rein- 
forcing bar business has developed. 
Unnamed interests secured 300 tons 
for an immigration station at San 
Pedro, Calif. Bids have just been 
taken on 237 tons for a high school 
at El Cerrito, Calif., and on 235 tons 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 12...... 4,288 
Week ended March 5....... 2,640 
Week ended Feb. 26........ 4,410 
Bue week, 1007 ........... 4,997 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,266 
Weekly average, 1938....... 5,178 
Weekly average, February. . 5,208 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 43,057 
Total to date, 1938 ......... 56,963 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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for barracks at Yountville, Calif. 
Awards totaled 1216 tons’ and 
brought the total for the year to 
20,477 tons, compared with 15,778 
tons a year ago. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


370 tons, bridge, 140th street and Grand 
Concourse, New York, to unnamed in- 
terest; through Garafano Construction 
Co. Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

370 tons, northerly unit, Flushing river 
bridge, New York, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through L. P. 
O’Connor Inc., New York. 

320 tons, State office building, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., to Ceco Steel Works, 
Kansas City. 

300 tons, immigration station, San Pedro, 
Calif., to unnamed interest 

280 tons, school, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

275 tons, state hospital for the insane, 
Norristown, Pa., to Sweet’s Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

259 tons, highway work, Chaffee county, 
Colorado, to unnamed interest. 

225 tons, state teachers college, West 
Chester, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

187 tons, junior department home eco 
nomics and dormitory building, Spring- 
fleld, Ill., reported placed with Vre- 
denburg Lumber Co., Springfield. 

182 tons, bridges, Los Angeles county, 
California, for state, to unnamed in- 
terests. 

180 tons, state teachers college, Penn- 
hurst, Pa., to American Steel Engi- 
neering Co., Philadelphia. 

170 tons, hydroelectric plant, Merrill, 
Wis., to Cook & Brown, Oshkosh, Wis 

150 tons, bridge, route 128, Washington 
county, Illinois, to Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis. 

150 tons, apartment building, Eastern 
Construction Cy. Washington, to 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs 
town, O. 

150 tons, state hospital, Danville, Pa., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

120 tons, Englewood post office, Chi- 
cago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

100 tons, building, National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., Washington, to Rosslyn Steel 
& Cement Co., Washington. 

100 tons, state teachers college, Lock 
Haven, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

100 tons, fire station, San Antonio, Tex., 
to Brandt Iron Works, San Antonio. 
100 tons, church, 10801 Wilshire boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, to unnamed interest. 
100 tons, addition to St. Katherine school, 
Burlingame, Calif., to Herrick Iron 

Works, Oakland, Calif. 

100 tons, building, St. Joseph college, 

Adrian, Mich 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1400 tons, tuberculosis sanitorium, Mt. 
Alto, Pa. 

810 tons, New Jersey approach, Pater- 
son Plank road, North Bergen to Ber- 
genline avenue, Union City, N. J., Lin- 
coln tunnel bids March 29, Port of New 
York authority, contract MHT-72. 

785 tons, shafts and tunnels, West 
Branch-Kensico section, Delaware 
aqueduct, Putnam and Westchester 
counties, New York; bids March 24 
board of water supply, New York; 
three contracts 322, 323 and 324. Work 
also takes 95,000 linear feet, steel 
pipe for grouting, up to 2%-ineh diam- 
eter, and 45,000 pounds, grating, lad 
ders and steel stairs. 

710 tons, bridge over Missouri river, 
Dodge street, Omaha,, to be let undet 
four contracts; division A, 344 tons, 
division B, 100 tons, division C, 100 
tons, and division D, 165 tons. See 
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ARTER Chairs for modern offices, 
possessing the strength of steel, 
are designed for comfort. 


Many of the country’s foremost of- 
fices—the list is a most impressive 
one~—are equipped with Harter Steel 
Chairs. Sturdy and rugged, these 
smart chairs are lighter in weight 
than comparable wood models. 

Harter also leads in posture seating 
with chairs scientifically designed to 
make correct posture easy and natur- 
al. There’s a Harter Posture Chair 
for every type of seated work. 
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Corporation» HH: Sturgis, Mich. 
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structurals pending, Steel, this issue, 
for low bidders. 

700 tons, Interstate bridge, Snake river, 
Washington-Idaho, Puget Construc- 
tion, Co., Seattle, general contractor 
at $748,337. 

635 tons, outlet structures, Sardie dam, 
U. S. engineer, Vicksburg, Miss.; bids 
April 19. Work also requires 550 tons, 
steel piling and steel bearing piles, 
and 100 tons of structural steel, pipe 
and miscellaneous metal work. 

575 tons, sewers, 130th street, Queens, 
N. Y.; Charles Bennett Improvement 
Co. Inec., Brooklyn, low, bids March 7. 

565 tons, dam No. 24, on Mississippi 
river at Clarksville, Mo., Central En- 
gineering Co., Davenport, Ia., general 
contractor. 

400 tons, immigration, customs building 
and plaza, Port Huron, Mich. 

365 tons, six bridges Fairfield and West- 
port, Conn., general contracts awarded 
Mariani Construction Co., New Haven, 
(two), Peter Michell, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn. (two), Paul Bacco, Stamford, 
Conn., and Edward E. Bray Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., (one each). 

350 tons, mesh, highway project, Nassau 
county, New York; bids March 15, de 
partment of highways, Albany, N. Y 

300 tons, viaduct sub-structure, Ogden 
avenue, Chicago. 

289 tons, paint and oil storage ware 
house, Mare Island, Calif.; general 
contract to De Lucca & Son, Inc 
San Francisco. 

280 tons, auxiliary state prison, Jeffer 
son City, Mo., Childers Construction 
Co., Kansas City, general contract. 

250 tons, highway project RC 3931, Burnt 
Hills cutoff, Ballston, Saratoga coun- 
ty, New York; A. I. Savin Construc- 
tion Co., Hartford, Conn., contractor 
at $248,027.25; bids March 8& 

237 tons, high school, El Cerrito, Calif 
bids opened 

235 tons, barracks at Yountville, Calif 
bids opened. 

220 tons, state hospital, Danville, Pa 

175 tons, highway project, Glocester, 
R. I., to Connecticut state line; bids 
March 21, Providence, R. I. 

120 tons, teachers college, Millersville 
Pa 

115 tons, highway work, in Pima and 
in Graham county Arizona; bids 

March 18 
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113 tons, assembly and dairy products 
building, state fair grounds, Sacra 
mento, Calif.; bids opened. 

110 tons, central school, Romulus, N. Y. 
bids March 24. 

105 tons, post office, 
Mass.; bids March 24. 

103 tons, highway work in San Diego 
county, California, for state; bids 
March 17. 

100 tons, St. Phillips parochial school, 
San Francisco; general contract to 
Barrett & Hilp., San Francisco. 

100 tons, building, Frank Tea & Spice 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

100 tons, Illinois 
office, Chicago; 
Chicago, low 


Northampton, 


State procurement 
Calumet Steel Co 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Pags 78 


New York-New freight rate 
schedules will result in a_ slightly 
higher delivered price at Brooklyn, 
with No. 2 foundry holding at 
$27.50 as against the present price 
of $27.47 and malleable at $28, as 
against $27.97. Slight increases also 
will be made in the rates to certain 
upstate points and, in fact, to a 
few consuming plants in Northern 
New Jersey. However, at all major 
points in the Northern New Jersey 
metropolitan district, prices will re- 
main unchanged inasmuch as the 
rates fall in the short haul classi 
fication (under a 20 cent per ton 
maximum) and were advanced last 
November. 

In other words, the new rates, in- 
sofar as they apply to the above 
mentioned points, taking an increase, 
are based on the rates prevailing 
November, with the 


prior to last 
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Gives exact bar colors 
and heat-treating tem- 


peratures for each grade 
of Milne Tool Steel. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 





IDENTIFIED 


It's child's play to select the bar you want when you 
use Milne Tool Steel. They are COLOR COATED 
the entire length of the bar to identify the grade — 
and there's a grade for every purpose. 

This EXTRA Milne service saves time and saves 
errors. Ask for details. 


Ask a Milne representative ... or write our nearest office. 


NEW YORK 
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17 M. May St. 


NEW ORLEANS 


DETROIT 


611 Se. Peters St. 69 Bartlett Ave. 
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new advance amounting to 10 per 
cent. 

To simplify rates where they run 
into fractions the same rule will 
apply that prevailed last fall, 
namely, that rates figured in cents 
per ton 0.49 and less could be 
eliminated, with 0.50 and up taking 
the full cent. Buying continues dull. 

Cleveland Pig iron producers 
note little improvement in average 
operations of foundries. Buying 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and for prompt delivery. Some sell- 
ers confidently expect shipments to 
increase about 10 per cent during 
March. Prices are firm. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments are 
ahead of the rate a month ago, and 
with the longer month, March will 
show a moderate gain over Febru- 
ary. Consumption has_ improved 
only slightly, but depleted _in- 
ventories of foundries in a number 
of cases necessitate taking additional 
iron. Improvement in production of 
automotive castings is expected dur- 
ing the next several weeks, and farm 
equipment foundries are expected to 
hold schedules around recent levels. 

Boston What moderate increase 
in pig iron buying has developed 
has been in small scattered lots, al- 
though sellers in most instances 
note a slight gain in the number 
of such orders. There has not been 
any material change, however, in 
foundry melt and some _ suppliers 
of castings to machine tool builders 
are less active than several weeks 
ago. AS most iron consumed in 
this territory is based on fairly short 
hauls, not much change in deliv- 
ered prices will follow the freight 
rate increase, although there are a 
few points where the advance will 
be a mild factor in costs. 

Philadelphia. The navy  depart- 
ment will take bids March 22 on 250 
tons of low phosphorus iron for de 
livery to the Washington navy yard, 
supplementing recent acquisitions. 
Business locally continues of a cai 
lot character with no consumers 
showing interest in future require 
ments. Smaller foundries are op 
erating on a_hand-to-mouth basis 
while larger interests are still com- 
fortably stocked. Prices are firm. 

Buffalo” Failure of pig iron buy 
ing to expand beyond the hand-to 
mouth character, which has pre 
vailed since the first of the year, 
necessitated . the banking of one 
blast furnace by the Hanna Furnace 
Corp. Shipments are about even 
with February but producers, in 
hopes of a gain in orders, have been 
forced to pile iron. Consumers are 
still restricting small 
quantities for nearby consumption 

Cincinnati— Specifications for pig 
iron show an increasing number of 
melters who have exhausted _in- 
ventories. As a general rule they 


orders’ to 
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are asking rush shipments for im- 
mediate needs only. Third quarter 
contracting is slow as foundries, on 
average schedules of 25 per cent, 
fail to define future castings de- 
mand. Melters on machine tool cast- 


ings continue district leadership, 
despite some tapering. 

St. Louis Pig iron demand is 
somewhat better. A number of 
users for a considerable while have 
been working off inventories, and 
have reached the stage where they 
must take on tonnage to support 
even their low rate of activities. 

Birmingham, Ala. Slight im- 
provement continues in pig iron, 
with operations of 13 blast furnaces 
maintained following the lighting of 
two additional units the latter part 
of February by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 

Toronto, Ont. New business 
gradually is improving in the iron 
and steel industry with the rolling 
stock equipment producers receiv- 
ing the bulk of new awards. An- 
nouncement now is made that the 
Canadian Pacific is arranging to 
place an order with the Canadian 
Locomotive Co., Kingston, Ont., for 
15 Pacific type locomotives. Foun- 
dry operations also are gaining re- 
sulting in increased demand _ for 
merchant pig iron. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 80 


Chicago—-Heavy melting steel is 
up 25 cents on a sale at $12.50, rep- 
resenting an increase of 50 cents a 
ton over the low for the year to 
date. Light supplies, rather than 
active customer buying, account for 
the stronger market. Railroad lists 
of heavy melting steel lately have 
brought better than $13, while 
broker-dealer trading generally is 
bringing $12.50. Several other 
grades also are higher in sympathy 
with the stronger tone in heavy 
melting steel, but consumer buying 
continues light. 

Pittsburgh —The scrap market con- 
tinues to show the lethargy which 
has been its most important char- 
acteristic for several weeks. Mill 
stocks are larger and there is no 
definite indication at present as to 
when buying will be resumed in 
quantity. Some small sales have 
heen made, all completely within 
the price bracket now quoted, al- 
though it is expected, in view of the 
weakened export position, railroad 
specialties will sell lower in the 
lists now pending. 

Cleveland A few carloads of No. 
| heavy melting steel and pressed 
Sheets have been bought by a 
Youngstown district steelmaker at a 
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concession of about 25 cents, indi- 
cates the small-lot business in scrap 
being transacted in this area. Some 
shipments are being made from 
time to time from Cleveland yards, 
largely blast furnace material. 

Detroit With a local steelmaker 
making the first purchase of scrap 
in three months, the market has 
been established on a firmer basis. 
This, coupled with additional firm- 
ness in cast grades, brightens the 
outlook perceptibly. 

The above mentioned sales of bor- 
ings and turnings involved only a 
small tonnage and went at a lower 
price than has been current, but 
now that a definite market has been 
established the air is cleared. 

Scrap supplies from automotive 
plants are heavier, both Fisher Body 
and Chrysler reporting increased 
tonnages available for sale. 

Bundles and loose clips are off 
another 50 cents, forge flashings 
$1, with heavy breakable cast up 
50 cents. 

New York-- With domestic buying 
of scrap at a standstill, dullness is 
emphasized by a slowing down in 
buying for export, most old orders 
having been shipped or covered. 

Philadelphia—-A_ slight fillup has 
developed in heavy melting steel as 
a result of a scramble on the part 
of some dealers to cover against im 
mediate export requirements for ex 
port. As a result one broker has 
advanced buying prices on No. 1 
heavy steel for domestic mill de 
livery 50 cents to $14.50 and No. 2 
to $12.50. This situation is not ex 
pected to continue as cartel orders 





will be well completed by the end 
of March. A cargo cleared for Japan 
Friday and at least three additional 
are scheduled before March 20 for 
Japan. Domestic mills are placing 
no new commitments and some are 
holding up releases. Prices are un 
changed with the exception of stee] 
axles, which are scarce and are 
quoted at $21.50 to $22.50. 

Boston Well covered against 
cargo requirements just ahead, 
brokers are not actively buying 
heavy melting steel for export at 
lower prices, $13.50, dock, for No. 1 
heavy melting with No. 2 one dol 
lar less. There is no demand for 
Pennsylvania shipment, with prices 
inclined to be easy; also for district 
delivery. 

Buffalo.-Weakness in iron and 
steel scrap was augmented during 
the past week as the leading mill 
of the district withdrew its $13 a 
ton bid for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. 

This left price ranges purely 
nominal, except for a few small sales 
among dealers. Indications were 
that the range of $12.50 to $13 a 
ton for No. 1 steel would be lowered 
as rumors persisted that a sale was 
consummated at $12.50 a ton. 

St. Louis—-From the viewpoint of 
purchasing by melters the market 
for iron and steel scrap is virtually 
at a standstill, and the near-by out- 
look holds few indications of a 
change for the better. 


Seattle—-Shipments to the Orient 


are increasing, Dulien Steel Products 


Inc. have chartered three full cargo 
vessels, one to load 11,000 tons for 























inch to 3'/4 inches in 
diameter in stock for 
immediate shipment 
Also in stock, a com 
plete line of labora 


tory stoppers 


50-3rd Street 


PLUG YOUR LOSSES 


@ Live rubber plugs and stoppers are the ideal closure 
for round holes in plating, finishing and other processes 
where the interior of parts must be protected. 
easily and positively adjust themselves to threads and 
other irregularities, providing complete protection from 
seepage and leakage. 





Rhoades rubber plugs are made of the best 
grade live rubber and are sized accurately. 
Prices are surprisingly low. 

f long and they can be used repeatedly under 
j/ all normal plating, finishing and shipping 
!/ conditions. 


They 


Their life is 


Tell us your problem and 
we will cooperate in solving 
it—without obligation. Sam- 
ple plugs and complete in- 
formation sent on request. 
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Japan this month. Reports from 
Japan indicate that import regula- 
tions for metals will be eased, in line 
with improved credits. 

Toronto, Ont.—-General conditions 
in scrap show little change. Demand 
is specialized and sales mostly are 
in small lots. Mills in the Hamilton 
area continue to take heavy melting 
steel and turnings as offered by 
dealers, but shipments are below 
the average of last year. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 79 


New York-—-Warehouse volume is 
ahead of the corresponding period 
last month with orders slightly more 
numerous and individual shipments 
tending heavier. Buying is well dis- 
tributed as to products with alloys 
and especially lines making the best 
improvement. Prices are fairly well 
maintained with scattered shading 
confined to the usual offenders. 

Cleveland—-Warehouse stocks are 
still low on some items despite some 
fill-in buying reported since prices 
were announced unchanged for the 
second quarter. One distributor re- 
ports the number of orders received 
so far this month is about on a par 
with February, with total tonnage 
somewhat more. Prices are firm. 

Philadelphia--The new 2 per cent 
sales tax in Phiiadelphia is proving 
puzzling to the warehouse trade. It 
appears that warehouses are _ not 
permitted to absorb the tax on steel 
sold in Philadelphia for direct con- 
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sumption. The tax, however, is not 
applicable on steel shipped from 
nearby warehouses across the state 
line. Current business is not active 
but the daily average is reported 
slightly above that of February. A\I- 
loy grades, especially, are moving 
better. 

Chicago Sales are steady, with 
a small upturn anticipated during 
late March. Business still compares 
favorably with the corresponding 
period of recent years, with the ex- 
ception of 1937. 

Buffalo—A steadier tone and a 
minor rise in sales and bookings 
gave a brighter hue to warehouse 
business. Some distributors report 
March shipments moderately above 
February while others find business 
about the same. 

St. Louis Warehousemen de- 
scribe current business as holding 
about steady as a whole, but with 
demand for sheets, strip and bars 
relatively more active than other 
items. What betterment there has 
been in the past several weeks is 
due almost entirely to buying by 
the general manufacturing trade. 

Seattle-—Business continues spot- 
ty, with no sustained buying, nor- 
mally expected at this season. Sales 
are in small lots, only occasional car 
lots. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 76 


New York Labor walkouts, which 
began here a week or so ago, have 
been confined so far to only a few of 
the smaller can manufacturing 








plants. However, the threat of strike 
still hangs over a number of small 
concerns in the metropolitan area, 
with a result that the immediate 
outlook for tin plate business con- 
tinues mixed. On the whole, how- 
ever, specifications are expanding 
moderately, reflecting some releases 
to meet requirements of the fish 
canning season. 

Pittsburgh—Tin plate production 
is holding up fairly well at about 60 
per cent. Producers were gratified 
to learn from the statement of a 
leading can producer that there has 
been only a 5 per cent decrease in 
general line can production, especial- 
ly in view of heavy inventories now 
held by most can companies. It is 
generally felt that if this condition 
continues, nearly normal business 
will be seen for the last half of the 
year. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 79 


London (By Cable) Produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings 
in Great Britain in February totaled 
1,057,600 tons, a loss of 23,800 tons 
from January, due to the shorter 
month. Pig iron output in Feb- 
ruary was 693,300 tons, 67,800 tons 
under January. Active stacks at the 
end of the month were 124, compared 
with 130 at the end of January. 

The market in general is quiet and 
three blast furnace stacks in the mer- 
chant trade have been blown out 
since the beginning of the year. De- 
mand for steel is irregular but pres- 
sure is strong for structural mate- 
rial, with deliveries improving in 
most districts. Imports of semifin- 
ished steel are more than sufficient 
for the present requirements. 

The Continent reports a marked 
increase in inquiries following the 
meeting of the cartel when all sell- 
ers raised the price of bars. Polit- 
ical uncertainty holds back much 
pending business. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 77 


Business continues slow, and oc- 
casional gains noted in specifications 
have been small. Prospects for im- 
proved demand from railroads are 
less favorable in view of the reac- 
tion by the carriers to the rate in- 
crease granted last week. 

The farm equipment industry con- 
tinues the best customer, require- 
ments being well maintained and 
giving indication of remaining at a 
relatively high level during coming 
months. Orders from jobbers indi- 
cate little change in sales to con- 
sumers, and there is no inclination 
to increase stocks. 
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Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 78 


New York Ferromanganese 
price has been reaffirmed at $102.50, 
duty paid, seaboard, for second 
quarter. The recently announced 
freight rate increase will in all 
probability result in a_ Pittsburgh 
delivered price of $107.77, once the 
change becomes effective, possibly 
around the middle of April. 

This delivered price compares 
with the present qtu:tation§ of 
$107.49, and represents a 10 per cent 
increase over the rate of $4.79 be- 
tween Baltimore and_ Pittsburgh, 
which prevailed prior to Nov. 15, 
last year. The rate now in effect is 
$4.99. 

There, however, may be a tempo- 
rary delay, pending action by the 
Pennsylvania state commission, in 
fact, until this commission does act 
on intrastate rates it cannot be defi- 
nitely stated what the new deliv- 
ered price will be. 

Should the Pennsylvania state 
commission refuse to grant an in- 
crease on intrastate rates similar to 
that just announced on _ interstate 
rates, the rate between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh on the present basis 
of $5.19 would prove more advan- 
tageous than the proposed rate of 
$5.27 between Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh. However, the Pennsylvania 
commission, while upon occasion de- 
laying action, is generally expected 
to follow the lead of the interstate 
commerce commission, with a result 
that Baltimore should continue to be 
the base for shipments into Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ferromanganese shipments have 
shown little improvement so far this 
month; nevertheless, the trade still 
anticipates an improvement for the 
month as a whole. Even should the 
daily rate fail to improve, although 
holding its own, March should 
prove to be a better month by virtue 
of the fact that it has a greater 
number of days. 

Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 
per cent, is holding at $33, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., and 26 to 28 per cent at 
$39. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 77 
New York Shipments of sul- 
phate of ammonia are heavy, the 
seasonal demand by the fertilizer 
trade having developed _ briskly. 
While much of this volume is 
against contracts, an encouraging 
total of spot buying is also being 
done at $29.50 a ton. Phenol de- 
mand has dropped to a low point 
with the chemical industries and 
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makers of synthetic resin taking in 
little material. While some seasonal 
gain is noted in naphthalene to the 
jobbing trade, the improvement to 
date has been limited. Distillates 
are slow with toluol adversely af- 
fected by light buying by lacquer 
makers. 


U. S. Steel’s February 
Shipments Least Since °34 


@ Shipments of finished steel by 
the United States Steel Corp. in 
February totaled 474,723 tons, a de- 
cline of 43,599 tons from the Jan- 
uary total of 518,322 tons, due to the 
shorter month. Shipments were less 
than half the 1,133,724 tons in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, and lower than the cor- 
responding month of 1936 and 1935. 

This is the lowest monthly total 
since December, 1934, with 418,630 
tons. 





U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 
(Inter-company shipments not included) 





(Tons) 

1938 1937 1936 1935 
Jan 518,322 1,149,918 534,055 
Feb 174,723 1,133,724 583, 137 
Mar 1,414,399 668,056 
April 1,343,644 591,728 
May 1,304,039 984,097 598,915 
June 1,268,550 886,065 578,108 
July 1,186,752 950,851 547,794 
Aug 1,107,858 923,703 624,497 
Sept. 1,047,962 961,803 614,93: 
Oct. 792,310 1,007,417 686,741 
Nov 587,241 882,643 681, 836 
Dec 189,070 1,067,365 661,515 
Y'rly adj +40,859 123,750 
Total 12,825,467 10,784,273 7,347,549 

*Deduction 





New Package Contest 
Awards Announced 


@ First award in the metal con 
tainer group of the All-America 
package competition has been unani 
mously awarded to Heizbox, an all 
metal, hopper-front package for 
bolts, nuts and related products 
STEEL, Jan. 10, p. 57). Only re- 
cently introduced, it is claimed the 
new package is directly responsible 
for more than doubling sales. It 
was designed and is manufactured 
by Heiz & Heiz Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
New York, the contest judges voted 
an award for redesigning its more 
than 500 wire and cable packages. 
The new packages, designed for cus- 
tomers’ convenience, were selected 
for visibility, readability, trademark 
vaiue, simplicity and ease of appli 
cation. These packages are dis 
played in showrooms of Modern 
Packaging, sponsors of the com- 
petition, 425 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 


Lincoln Welding Medal 
Award Board Is Named 


@ American Welding Society, New 
York, has appointed a board of 
awards to select the recipient of the 
Lincoln gold medal for 1938. The 
board consists of H. L. Whittemore, 
bureau of standards, Washington; 
G. T. Horton, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago; A. G. Oehler, 
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editor Railway Electrical Engineer, 
New York. 

The purpose of the medal is to 
encourage presentation before the 
society of papers effective in pro- 
moting welding. It is awarded each 
year to the author or authors of 
the paper which in the judgment 
of the board is the greatest orig- 
inal contribution. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 78 


New York—European political de- 
velopments unsettled all major met- 
al markets abroad last week with 
prices quoted Friday on the London 
Metal Exchange reaching new lows 
for the month. Domestic markets, 
reflecting also light consumer de- 
mand, displayed a weaker undertone 
with tin and zinc prices decliining. 

copper closed 
European ports, 


Copper — Export 
around 9.75c, c.i.f. 
a new low since Feb. 15. While all 
producers held prices unchanged 
here at 10.00c, Connecticut, for elec- 
trolytic, a limited tonnage of resale 
metal was available at 9.87%c. The 
daily sales rate slumped to below 
225 tons after mid-week. 

Lead—-The domestic market ap 
peared unaffected by the %4-cent de- 
cline in zine. Clinton H. Crane, 
chairman of St. Joseph Lead Co., 
said at the current rate of lead con- 
sumption in industry the present 


price is justified and that if the coun- 
try is to use more lead prices will 


FOR 70 


—The Market Week— 


be higher. Sellers continue to quote 
on the basis of 4.50c, New York. 

Zine—Following publication of the 
February statistical report showing 
a further increase of $19,606 tons 
in total stocks, prices dropped $5 per 
ton on Wednesday to the basis of 
4.50c, East St. Louis, and 4.85c, New 
York, for prime western. The de- 
cline may hasten the closing of addi- 
tional marginal mines leading to a 
balance between’ production § and 
shipments. 


Tin—Straits tin prices held unusu- 
ally steady early in the week on dull 
buying but weakened later in the 


week, closing around 40.87'%2c on 
spot. 
Antimony—Chinese and American 


spot held unchanged at 15.87'c and 
13.75¢c, respectively. Buying interest 
was lacking. 


Capacitor Prices Reduced 


@ Reductions as much as 18 per 
cent in prices of capacitors have 
been made by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. On the 2300 
volt, 15-kva capacitor the reduction 
is 10 per cent and on the 4600-volt 
and 6900-volt 15-kva units it is 18 per 
cent. This brings the average prices 
of this equipment to less than 40 per 
cent of the 1929 level, resulting from 
improved manufacturing methods 
and use of new and improved ma- 
terials. 

A comparable reduction in size 
and weight has also been effected 
since 1929. In 1929 the 2300-volt, 


YEARS 


foundrymen have recognized Hanna quality as 

a standard for comparison. Such a reputation is 

especially significant today, when close adherence 
to specifications is so important. 
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15-kva 
pounds, 


capacitor weighed 135 
today 47 pounds. 


Equipment 


Boston Heavy foreign orders, 
notably from Russia, with Japan 
and England following closely, have 
been widely distributed among New 
England machine tool builders with 
indications substantial volume from 
abroad will be placed well into this 
year. Export buying has gone far 
toward filling the gap caused by the 
decline in domestic demand. Some 
Worcester builders of grinders are 
still asking 10 weeks for delivery to 
domestic customers. Export vol- 
ume is widely distributed as to met- 
alworking lines. There has been an 
upturn in government buying with 
several New England builders tak- 
ing orders recently, including Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
and Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. One district engineering in- 
terest closely identified with steel- 
works equipment reports 11 projects 
held up on which estimates have 
been taken or asked. 

New York—Industrial inquiry and 
buying of machinery is slack. While 
purchases for federal government 
shops and departments are substan- 
tially higher, such orders fail by 
far to offset the lag in manufactur- 
ing demand. Private plants are 
buying only what is urgently need- 
ed. Some machinery builders have 
booked heavy foreign orders and 
have large backlogs. Except for 
heavier equipment backlogs of do- 
mestic bookings are nearing an end 
at many plants and_ shipments 
against such volume will be about 
completed next month by some 
builders. Those with export orders 
will carry on at a relatively high 
rate. Builders of boring mill ma- 
chinery, heavy planers and large 
units still have domestic orders un- 
der way for shipment through July. 
Dealers are not benefitting much 
from the foreign orders which gen 
erally are placed direct. Victor R. 
3rowning & Co., Willoughby, O., 
has been awarded a 100-ton electric 
overhead bridge crane for the Wash- 
ington, D. C. navy yard at $34,990. 

Chicago Machinery sales. still 
lag. A fair volume of business is 
pending, but closing on many items 
is deferred by general business un- 
certainty. The decline in backlogs 
of machine tool builders, as indicat- 
ed by improvement in delivery 
promises on new business, is tem- 
pered to a certain extent by export 
sales, but production is receding. 
The railroad freight rate increase 
but little promise of any 

gain in machinery pur- 
car and locomotive shops. 
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marked 
chases for 
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Construction «=< Enterprise 


New York 


FULTON, N. Y. City council is pre- 
paring plans for sewage disposal plant. 
Cost $200,000 to $400,000, G. W. Hackett, 
Fulton, city engineer. Plans will be sub- 
mitted to PWA for approval. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. City plans 
constructing sewage disposal plant to 
end pollution of Mohawk river. Cost 


$150,000. Maturity indefinite pending 
financing. R. Austin, city engineer. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—General 
Plastic Inc. plans erecting building addi- 
tion for manufacturing synthetic phenol 
under a process developed in Germany. 
Cost $500,000. 


THIELLS, N. Y. New York state 
department of mental hygiene, state 
office building, Albany, takes bids to 


March 30, for constructing water sup- 
ply plant and filtration plant for village 
of Letchworth. Cost $180,000. T. F. Far- 
rell, department of public works, A\l- 
bany, chief engineer. 


DTICA, N. Y. City plans applying 


to WPA for grant to assist financing 
constructing sewage treatment plant. 
Cost $750,000. J. B. Shaw, city engi- 
neer. (Noted in STEEL, Jan. 17, 1938). 
Pennsylvania 


PHOENIXVILLE, PA.—Borough, N. G 
Young, borough hall, soon takes bids for 
constructing sewage works and pump- 
ing station. Cost $500,000. Albright & 
Friel, 246 South Fifteenth street, Phila- 
delphia, engineers 
Ohio 

LORAIN, O. City plans improvement 
and expansion of waterworks system, 
including elevated storage tank and 
pump. Cost of tank, $110,000; cost of 
pump, $25,000. P. Mikers, Lorain, di- 
rector of public service. 

WRIGHT FIELD, DAYTON, O.—Wat 
department, air corps, takes bids to 10 
a.m., March 18, for five 12-16-volt electric 
motors, tow target windlass, in accordance 
with specifications 32154 dated Jan. 28, 
1938; delivery Wright field 


Michigan 


BRIGHTON, MICH City will hold 
election April 2 to vote on $75,000 bonds 
for sewerage system and sewage treat- 
ment plant. Ayres, Lewis, Norris & May, 
Ann Arbor, engineers. 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. Ayres, Lewis, 
Norris & May, Ann Arbor, engineers, have 
completed plans for constructing elec- 
tric generating, power and distribution 
system for the city. Cost $200,000. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich., has approved 
plans for new addition to generating 
Station at Kalamazoo. Estimated cost 
with equipment $300,000. Work sched- 
uled to begin soon. (Noted in = STEEL, 
Jan. 24, 1938). 


LANSING, MICH.—Application for WPA 
funds for constructing municipal water- 
conditioning plant has been authorized 
by the Lansing board of water and 
electric light commissioners. Cost about 
$500,000. 


LEXINGTON, MICH. 
municipal water plant system will be 
Started as soon as weather permits. 
Grant H. Smith, village president. Cost 
$34,500. (Noted in STEEL, Feb, 14, 1938.) 

MONTROSE, MICH. City is making 
plans for new water supply system with 
sround supply pump and_ distribution 
lines. Cost $32,000. Francis Engineering 
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Co., 255 Eddy 
neer, 


UBLY, MICH. First line construc- 
tion contracts for 1500 miles power lines 
for Thumb Electric Co-operative associa- 
tion, Ubly, will be completed this week 
Total cost of power lines more than 
$900,000. Cost of entire project $2,000,000 


ZEELAND, MICH Preliminary plans 
for constructing municipal sewage dis- 
posal plant have been drawn up by 
Ayres, Lewis, Norris & May, Ann Arbor, 
engineers Cost $80,000 


building, Saginaw, engi 


Illinois 


CLARENDON HILLS, ILL Jordan 
Co., 2630 West Arthington avenue, Chi- 
cago, plans installing motors and con- 
trols, conveyors, regulators and othe! 
equipment in new chemical manufactur- 
ing plant, vicinity of Clarendon Hills 


where company has acquired S80-acre 
tract on Chicago avenue. Plant will have 
22 units incluaging powerhouse. Cost 
about $350,000. N. Ronneberg Ine., 10 


South LaSalle street, Chicago, architect 
and engineer. 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL City is mak- 
ing plans for sewage disposal plant. Ed- 
win Hancock Engineering Co., 1509 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, engineer 
(Noted in STEEL, Feb. 21, 1938) 


Maryland 


LEONARDTOWN, MD.—City will con- 
struct sewage disposal plant and sewer- 
age system. WPA project with $20,000 
available. Dr. Eugene Peck, county 
health officer. 


Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, KY. Lexington Water 
Co. plans $203,000 plant improvements 


LOUISVILLE, KY Louisville Water 
Co., L. S. Vance, chief engineer and su 
perintendent, receives bids March 28 for 
designing, manufacturing, transporting 
and erecting two vertical-shaft electric- 
driven centrifugal pumping units, each 





\ 
\\\ \ \' \\ 


having capacity of 30,000,000 gallons in 
24 hours against 200 foot head; also ce! 


tain appurtenances to be installed at 
River pumping station. Alvord, Burdick 
& Howson, 20 North Wacker drive, Chi 
cago, Ill. engineers (Noted in STEEL, 
Feb. 21, 1938). 


LOUISVILLE, KY Louisville Gas & 


Electric Co., 311 West Chestnut street 
plans constructing substation at Breck 
enridge and Dutchman’s lanes near 
Taylorville road Cost $98,625 Private 
plans. 

VANCEBURG, KY.—City, J. A. Hall 
sted, clerk, plans municipal light and 
power plant. $148,000 bonds approved 


Maturity in spring. H. N. Herrman, 3946 
Ledgewood drive, Cincinnati, engineer 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON 
officer, Panama 


General purchasing 
canal, takes bids to 
10:30 a.m., March 17, schedule 3337, for 
locomotive crane boiler, track bolts, 
water pipe fittings, crucibles, screw jacks 
twist drills, auger bits, reamers, taps, 
files, wrenches, saws, hammers and 
hatchets, delivery Cristobal or Balboa, 
Isthmus of Panama, Canal zone 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu 
reau of supplies and accounts, takes bids 
March 15, schedule 2889, for cylinder 
valves, delivery Norfolk, Va., and Mare 
Island, Calif.; schedule 2895, for steel 
forgings, delivery Newport, R. I.; sched- 
ule 2901, for steel forgings, delivery 
Newport, R. I.; scheduie 2908, for hori- 
zontal boring, milling and drilling ma- 
chine, delivery Puget Sound, Wash.; 
schedule 2915, for motor-driven keyway 


cutter machine, delivery Mare Island, 
Calif.; schedule 2921, for rough-ma 


chined steel forgings, delivery various 
east and west coast points; schedule 
2925, for pressure relief valves, delivery 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, receives 
bids to 10 a.m., March 18, schedule 2997, 
for motor-driven precision bench lathe, 
delivery Submarine Base, Conn.; schedule 
2981, for steel forgings for shafting 
delivery Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadel- 
phia; schedule 2982, for steel castings 
delivery Newport, R. I.; schedule 2967, 


for upright, sensitive, motor-driven drills, 
delivery 


various east and west coast 
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points; schedule 2954, for portable, gaso- 
line, motor-driven pumps, delivery vari- 
ous east and west coast points; until 
10 a.m., March 22, schedule 2988, for 
heavy duty motor-driven engine lathe, 
delivery Mare Island, Calif.; schedule 
2989, for motor-driven, hand-operated 
screw machine, delivery Keyport, Wash.; 
schedule 2990, for  corrosion-resisting 
steel plate, delivery Mare Island, Calif.; 
schedule 2995, for 720 feet insulated 
electric cable, delivery various east or 
west coast points. 


Massachusetts 


LYNN, MASS. Lynn Gas & Electric 
Co. plans early rebuilding of coal-han- 
dling plant on waterfront recently dam- 
aged by fire, including 300-foot coal 
loading tower and conveyor, coal-lift- 
ing machinery, and other equipment. 


Florida 


BUSHNELL, FLA.—REA has allotted 
$166,000 to Sumter Electric Co-operative 
association to build 170 miles of lines in 
Sumter, Lake Marion, and Hernando 
counties. In addition $34,000 allotted 
to install generating plant near Bush- 
nell. 

KEYSTONE HEIGHTS, FLA.—Clay 
Electric Co-operative Association § Inc. 
has $163,000 REA allotment to build 143 
miles of line in Alachua, Bradford, Clay, 
Putnam and Union counties. Allotment 
included $30,000 for purchasing distribu- 
tion from Keystone Power & Light Co. 
and $42,000 to rehabilitate and add to 
a generating plant in Keystone Heights. 


Mississippi 


COLUMBUS, MISS.—City council di- 
rected Beard Engineering Co. to proceed 
with plans and specifications for dis- 
tribution system. Will use TVA power. 
(Noted in STEEL, Feb. 21, 1938.) 


JACKSON, MISS.—Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Hurt building, 
Atlanta, Ga., applied for permit to con- 
struct $90,000 exchange building, Lamar 
and Capitol streets. Will install entirely 
new equipment. Hentz, Adler & Schutze, 
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Candler building, Atlanta, Ga., archi- 
tects. 


NATCHEZ, MISS. Armstrong Rub- 
ber Co. Inc., West Haven, Conn., plans 
installing motors and controls, convey- 
ors, regulators, transformers and power 
substation equipment, electric hoists and 
other equipment in new mill at Natchez 
for producing automobile tires for Sears, 
toebuck & Co., Chicago, which will be 
active in project and help with financ- 
ing. Buildings will be erected by muni- 
cipality and occupied under long-term 
lease. Cost $1,500,000. (Noted in STEEL, 
Feb. 21, 1938). 


North Carolina 


MEBANE, N. C. Local government 
commission, Raleigh, approved issuance 
of $40,000 sewage disposal bonds. 

TARBORO, N. C. Edgecombe-Martin 
County Electric Membership Corp. has 
REA allotment of $110,000 to build 107 
miles rural line in Edgecombe, Martin 
and Pitt counties. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—L. W. Busbee, Co- 
lumbia, introduced bill in house of rep- 
resentatives to create commission to erect 
hydroelectric power plant on South Edisto 
river, near Black’s crossing between Wil- 
liston and Springfield in Orangeburg, 
Aiken and Barnwell counties. To be 
Known as tri-county hydroelectric com- 
mission. Surveys to cost $15,000. Com- 
mission will apply for $2,000,000 funds. 

SPRINGFIELD—tTri-county hydroelec- 
tric commission plans hydroelectric plant 
between Williston and Springfield to 
serve Aiken, Orangeburg and Barnwell 
counties, Cost $2,000,000. Engineer not 
yet appointed. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga 
electric power board requested city to 
authorize issuance of $2,382,000 bonds 
which PWA has agreed to purchase. 
Money to be used for constructing elec- 
tric distribution system. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


IRE 
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Electric Membership Corp., incorporated 
with Mayor W. D. Hudson, temporary 
chairman, will construct rural distri- 
bution lines in seven counties. Thomas 
H. Allen, 65 McCall street, Memphis, 
Tenn., engineer. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Willard Storage 
Battery Co. has permit for constructing 
plant at Chelsea and Highland. Cost 
$100,000, 


Louisiana 


BOSSIER CITY, LA.—City, H. L. 
Fuller, mayor, may vote on bonds for 
constructing light plant. Garrett Engi- 
neering Co., 408 Hughes street, Houston, 
Tex., is engineer. 

PLAQUEMINE, LA. City, Gladys 
Baist, clerk, receives bids March 15 for 
furnishing machinery, foundation sery- 
ices and equipment for electric light 
plant. 

RUSTON, LA.—Town, Charles C. Goyne, 
mayor, L. J. Voorhies, consulting engi- 
neer, City hall, Baton Rouge, receives 
bids March 29 for constructing sanitary 
sewage disposal plant. Work divided 
into following sections: Section A, sewage 
pumping equipment; section B, Venturi 
meter; section C, rotary sewage dis- 
tributors and siphons; section D, chlo- 
rinating equipment; section FE, general 
contract. 


Virginia 


ALEXANDRIA, VA.—John W. Howard, 
division manager, Virginia Public Service 
Co., begins construction soon on addi- 
tion to Jefferson street substation, which 
will increase capacity to 15,000 kilowatts. 
Cost $50,000. 


Missouri 
LA PLATA, MO. City will take 


bids soon for constructing municipal 
power station and electric distribution 
lines. Cost about $97,300. Financing 
through federal aid. E. T. Archer & 
Co., New England building, Kansas City, 
Mo., consulting engineer. 


Oklahoma 


FAIRFAX, OKLA.—City plans _ pur- 
chasing 100-horsepower diesel oil engine 
for pumping water. P. Beaty, mayor. 


Wisconsin 


LA CROSSE, WIS. E. G. Doudna, 
secretary, board of regents, Madison, 
closes bids March 22 for furnishing 
boilers, stokers, coal-handling equip- 
ment, and radial brick chimney for 
new $100,000 central heating plant at 
state teachers’ college here. 

MADISON, WIS. State highway com- 
mission has rejected all bids for con- 
structing new highway laboratory, sign 
shop and service building as exceed- 
ing legislative appropriation of $175,000. 
Plans will be revised and new bids asked 
soon. E. L. Roettiger, chief engineer. 

MOSINEE, WIS.—Consoer, Townsend 
& Quinlan, engineers, 205 West Wacker 
drive, Chicago, submitted report to vil- 
lage for intercepting sewers and sewage 
pumping plant. Cost $65,000. 


Minnesota 


CAMBRIDGE, MINN. City, Ss... % 
Bronniche, city clerk, is making a sur- 
vey to determine feasibility of construct- 
ing municipal light plant. Estimated 
cost $120,000. 


Texas 


GROESBECK, TEX. City, J. Brad- 
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ley, mayor, is taking bids for water- 
works system improvements, including 
150,000-gallon elevated tank and 600,000- 
gallons-per-day filtration plant. Cost 
$80,000. Hawley, Freese & Nichols, Capps 
building, Ft. Worth, engineers. (Noted 
in STEEL, Oct. 18, 1937). 


HENDERSON, TEX.—Rusk County 
Electric Co-operative Inc., C. A. Dawson, 
president, receives bids March 18 for fur- 
nishing materials, labor and constructing 
rural electrical distribution system ap- 
proximately 122 miles long in Rusk and 
Panola counties. Cost $100,000. William 
G. Morrison, 912 Professional building, 
Waco, REA engineer. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Lighting 


& Power Co., Houston, will spend $2,876,- 
664 in 1938 for new construction and im- 
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provements in addition to $845,388 for 
maintenance of present facilities; about 
half that amount will be spent for in- 
stalling 25,000-kilowatt turbine at Gable 
street plant. Company plans spending 
$1,450,000 on this installation in 1938 
and $550,000 in 1939. Program includes 
improvements and extensions of power 
stations at cost of $1,549,963; expansion 
of distribution facilities, $685,045; ex- 
pansion of transmission facilities, $109,- 
000; expansion of substation facilities, 
$101,656; new meters, $175,000; new trans- 
formers, $100,000; rural extensions $75,- 
000; and miscellaneous, $28,500. 


MONAHANS, TEX. City, E. A. Hill, 
mayor, is making plans for waterworks, 
including distribution lines, deep well 
and pumping equipment, fire plugs, tank 
and tower. Cost $35,000. Koch & Fowler 
Great National Life building, Dallas, 
engineers, and care of city engineer. 


PARIS, TEX.—M. E. Boaz, Brookston, 
secretary-treasury, Lamar county com- 
mittee, interested in constructing rural 
electric distribution system in Lamar and 
Red River counties. Applied to REA for 
$285,000 funds. 


Kansas 


OLATHE, KANS.—City, W. K. Tainter, 
clerk, has approved constructing  pri- 
mary pump line with pump and pump- 
ing station. 


North Dakota 


MANDAN, N. DAK. City, S. E 
Arthur, city auditor, is taking bids to 
3 p.m., March 26, for three deep well 
turbine type pumps; one dry feed ma- 
chine; one horizontal type centrifugal 
pump; one chlorinator; one gas scrub- 
ber, two vacuum type gas pumps; slow 
mix equipment; and four filter control 
tables. Plans obtainable from E. R 
Griffin, city engineer. E. L. Lium, 913 
Almonte, Grand Forks, consulting en- 
gineer. 


South Dakota 


CENTERVILLE, S. DAK. City, W. L 
Disbrow, city auditor, has applied to 
WPA for funds and will hold special 
election on bond issue to finance con- 
structing sewage disposal plant. Esti- 
mated cost $30,000. 


VERMILLION, S. DAK. Clay-Union 
Electric Corp. of Burbank, Lloyd B. El- 
lison, secretary, is drawing up plans for 
constructing an additional 100° miles 
rural transmission lines to serve 150 
customers. Buell & Winter Engineering 
Co., 508 Insurance Exchange building, 
Sioux City, Iowa, consulting engineer. 


Iowa 


KEOSAUQUA, IOWA—City, P. F. Earl, 
clerk, has appointed a committee to 
work out details for constructing new 
sewage disposal plant and new sewer 
system. 


SIOUX CITY, ITIOWA—Agrol Chemical 
foundation, Atchison, Kans., plans erect- 
ing plant here. Cost $500,000 


Nebraska 


COLUMBUS, NEBR. 3oard of direc- 
tors, Loup River Public Power District, 
has approved constructing 123 miles rural 
transmission lines in Colfax county 
Cost $110,795. Application has_ been 
submitted to REA for final approval 
Harold Kramer, district secretary. (Noted 
in STEEL, Jan. 10, 1938.) 

HASTINGS, NEBR. Central Nebras 
ka Power and Irrigation District, R. O 
Canaday, secretary, Third and St. Jo 
seph avenue, is taking bids to 11 a.m 
March 22, for furnishing four 13,000 





horsepower vertical shaft Francis tur- 
bines with incidental items; three ac- 
tuator type governors connected on twin 
system; and one 25,000-horsepower ver- 
tical shaft Francis turbine. George E, 
Johnson, Hastings, chief engineer and 
general manager. Delivery as per speci- 
fications obtainable from secretary. 


WAYNE, NEBR.—City, M. L. Ringer, 
mayor, will take bids soon on construct- 
ing sewage disposal plant on which WPA 
aid has been assured. Cost $50,000 


WAYNE, NEBR. Wayne County Pub- 
lic Power District has appointed H. H. 
Henningsen Engineering Co., 326 Union 
State Bank building, Omaha, as con- 
sulting engineer. Survey is being made 
to determine miles of transmission lines 
to be built and cost of construction. Ap- 
plication will be made for REA loan 


Montana 


MISSOULA, MONT. Congressional 
appropriation insures constructing pump- 
ing plant on Flathead irrigation project, 
where $200,000 preliminary work is be- 
ing completed. Cost of pumping plant 
$500,000 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—A certificate to con- 
duct business under the firm name of 
Rex Oil Tool Mfg. Co. at Santa Fe, 
Calif., has been issued to the owner, 
Sarah J Friller, 546 North Milton 
avenue, Whittier, Calif 
Alberty Welding 
& Machine Engineering Corp. has 
been incorporated here with $25,000 
capital stock. Louis F. Alberty, Ed- 
ward O. Williams, George C. Davidge, 


LOS ANGELES, 


incorporators. Loeb, Walker & Loeb, 
representatives. 
LONGVIEW, WASH. If suitable 


power rates cannot be obtained from 
private sources, REA is ready to pro- 
vide funds for constructing diesel power 
plant for the Cowlitz County Public 
Utility District. Ben C. Creim, REA en- 
gineer, Washington, D. C conferred 
with commissioners of local district. 


SEATTLE WPA funds totaling 
$112,000 have been granted for five 
water system improvements in the state 
of Washington, including $16,712 for 
Olympia, $37,463 for project at Milton, 
$71,000 for project at Yakima, and $84,- 
000 for project at Lowell 


Canada 


ST. JOHN, N. B Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada is erecting a new maritime head- 
quarters building. Cost $225,000 


BUENA VISTA BAY, N. F.—Lloyd 
Sales Co., Ltd., 121 Queen Victoria 
street, E. C., London, England, plans 


sulphate pulp mill, capacity 226 tons 
daily. Cost $6,000,000. Engineer, care of 
owner, engineer. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Steel Co. of 
Canada is erecting a new benzol recov- 
ery plant to replace the one recently dam- 
aged by fire. Cost $250,000 

PETERBOROUGH, ONT Western 
Clock Co. Ltd., Hunter street east, plans 
replacing boilers during summer. Cost 
$50,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE. gritish American 
Oil Refineries is building an addition to 
its oil refining plant. Cost approximately 
$500,000. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—National syndicate of 
Quebec, care of S. A. Baulne, president, 
Montreal, was authorized by provincial 
government to build two or more central 
electric power plants in Abitibie and 
Temiskaming districts. Cost $10,000,000. 
Government also plans to allow construc- 
tion of other plants where needed. 


STEEL 





